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Y no means the least potent influence in the development 

of the philosophia perennis has been exercised by the keen 
rivalry among the various scholae of the great religious orders 
and universities of the Middie Ages. They have been subjected 
to much severe criticism ; much fun, good-natured and otherwise, 
has been poked at these systems of opinion; but we are still 
waiting for some Catholic scholar of the English world to give 
us at least a thoughtful monograph on the story of their origin 
and evolution, on their positive contributions to the sum-total 
of clear and healthy human thought. It would be an agreeable 
task to write a chapter of such a monograph, but the subject of 
this article demands rather one-sided emphasis on the less 
pleasing aspects of the case. 

It cannot be denied that plain fanaticism, the clique-spirit of 
the lecture-room or chapter-hall, the powerful sway of a mag- 
netic teacher over hero-worshipping pupils—ever ready “ jurare 
in verba magistri””—had more than their proper share in the 
formation of these enthusiastic philosophical parties. That is 
but asserting that human nature never was middle-aged, and 
that philosophers, and even theologians—prone as they are to 
overlook it—are merely human, very human. It also goes far 
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in explaining the violent partisanship engendered by loyalty to 
this or that particular school. It takes the pundit of Church 
history to relish fully the aptness of the unlovely term: odiwm 
theologicum, better: theologorum, the content of which term 
prevails in the old world right now to an extent little known 
or even suspected by us “ crude and unspiritual ” Americans. 
May it always remain, if not unknown to, at least unshared 
by us! 

Perhaps no other has been exposed to such an intensity of 
this hatred as the Schola Franciscana. The very nature of the 
Seraphic Order, its profession of rigorous poverty and holy 
simplicity, the character of the founder, St. Francis, his alleged 
hostility to the indulgence of study and learning among his 
sons, seemed to be in contradiction to their enthusiastic invasion 
of the respublica litterarum.1 Add to this the boldness and 
originality of their speculation, their vigor in asserting it, and 
abundant materials for trouble are ready at hand. Small 
wonder that such names as Roger Bacon, William Ockham, 
Petrus Johannis Olivi, etc., not to mention John Duns Scotus, 
assumed a portentous sound, while their bearers remained, in 
many a faithfully plagiarized textbook of these days, the vil- 
lains of that fiction which often parades under the dignified 
name of “ History of Philosophy.” “The cruelest prejudices 
about strictly scientific matters are dragged along for decades 
and centuries, and this in the name of Truth; really however, 
through ignorance and narrowmindedness: to the serious injury 
of individuals and entire corporations. Little are cultured gen- 
tlemen, outside the narrow circle of the adepts, prepared for 
such a spectacle; still less do simple lay-folk understand how 
this utterly un-Christian spirit can disunite the very pro- 
tagonists of the Spirit of Christ. The Church historian indeed 


* These objections have been thoroughly discussed and answered by Fr. 
Hilarin Felder, O.M.Cap., Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Studien im 
Franziskaner-orden. See in particular Chap. II, pp. 58 ff. 
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has come to look at these phenomena with the eye of the prac- 
tical philosopher: sapiens nihil miratur.”* Thus writes one 
of the leaders of Neo-Scholasticism. 

This situation is as real as it is deplorable and its tragicomic 
feature is that many a battle in this fratricidal warfare rages 
around books long proven to be spurious and unauthentic. It 
finds its ammunition in antiquated, slovenly editions, and the 
resultant obscurities and absurdities of texts falsely attributed 
to some great writer. We are so accustomed to admire the 
technical perfection, the typographical beauty of the incunabula 
and post-incunabula and to take for granted the mediaeval spirit 
of honest workmanship in the early printers, that we entirely 
forget the uncritical spirit of an age which almost invariably 
took the first available, and therefore often the worst possible, 
manuscript copy of the work of some celebrated author and 
blithely reduced it to print. These early printers were excellent 
business men ; the Kobergers, Schéffers, and Caxtons well under- 
stood the principle of mass-production. They shrewdly profited 
by the unique opportunity offered them by the new invention 
to glut an avid market with their wares and, incidentally, to 
fill their own coffers with money. 

But all too many writings of the schoolmen which have seen 
print at all are accessible only through these incunable editions 
and through early or more recent reprints from such, produced 
with the same and even greater disregard of textual criticism. 

We are now on our way to Quaracchi and the answer to a 
question not infrequently asked by—to put it charitably—very 
naive inquirers: ‘ What is the use of resurrecting these ancient 
fossils? What are you friars doing, anyhow, in Quaracchi?” 

A very disconcerting question indeed! All Catholic thought 
is deeply and vitally rooted in the past. This is our boast and 
pride; but it is also the ever-flowing source of ridicule and 

*¥r. Bernard Jansen, S8.J., “Auf dem Wege zur Wahrheit,” Stimmen 
der Zeit, CXI (1926), 250. 
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misrepresentation by those outside the Church. Justly do we 
proclaim to a truth-seeking world: “We have the Truth; in 
our Scholastic philosophy you will find the answer to every 
problem of our day and generation. The cure for our ills con- 
sists in the return to the Christian world-view laid down in the 
imperishable syntheses of our great thinkers; they thought as 
we ought to think.” But our skeptical friends counter with the 
question (they would ask it even more scornfully if they were 
better acquainted with the real situation): “Very well; but 
where do we find this wonderful philosophy? In your indi- 
gestible textbooks? We belong to a generation that has been 
nurtured on ‘ Higher Criticism’; we take nothing at second- 
hand; we have been taught to go to the sources. You have 
nothing to show but musty worm-eaten tomes of admittedly 
faulty editions or manuscripts moldering away in the world’s 
great libraries until, perchance, some non-Catholic scholar dis- 
covers and lifts your hidden treasures into the light of day.” 

This picture is not overdrawn. We Catholics have small 
reason to pride ourselves on the textual work done by us since 
the Maurine Benedictines closed their labors. Only a beginning 
has just been made with an edition of the Vulgate that will 
meet the requirements of modern scholarship. For our patristic 
knowledge we are still dependent on the colossal but uncritical 
collection of Migne;* almost everything remains to be done 
for the classics of Scholastic philosophy. The writer of this 
article has been contributing, since 1923, his tiny share to the 
new edition of the Swmma Theologica of Alexander of Hales. 
As framework for this, the friars of Quaracchi are using the 
Cologne edition of 1622, supposed to be the best and certainly, 
for all practical purposes, the only edition still found occa- 
sionally on the book market. Some of the purchasers of the 
first volume of our new edition (which appeared in 1924) ‘have 

* The critical editions of the Berlin and Vienna academies are not under 


Catholic management, nor have they been undertaken through Catholic 
initiative. 
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wondered at the large apparatus criticus. As a matter of fact, 
the latter exhibits only a minute part of the departures from the 
Cologne text. In literally thousands of places we had to correct 
mistaken readings unwarranted by any manuscript, readings 
which quite obfuscate the meaning of the author and make him 
say the exact opposite of what he really did say. To the layman 
it will be unbelievable how frequently these old editions repeat 
and add to the homoeoteleuta of the manuscripts, omitting thus 
entire and important passages and leaving the meaning of the 
author in mid-air. What is true of Hales is true of St. Thomas, 
is true of Duns Scotus—is true of all of them—and there is only 
one remedy: new editions from manuscript sources.* 

It was in clear and conscious recognition of the needs and 
conditions here outlined that the Order of Friars Minor founded 
a home for a body of scholars, chosen from its own member- 
ship, who were and are to return the only proper and satisfactory 
reply to those who question the claims of the Schola Franciscana 
and of the great system of which it is merely one exponent: 
“Let our great masters speak for themselves; but let us make 
sure that what is spoken is really and only their own language.” 
This home is the Collegio di San Bonaventura and it has given 
to the philosophical and theological world in the Doctoris 
Seraphict Sancti Bonaventurae Opera Omnia the first, and so 
far, only edition of all the works of one of the three princes of 
Scholasticism; the only edition which can fearlessly be sub- 
mitied to the scrutiny of the most exacting modern critic.® 


*The materials for the biographical and historical paragraphs I have 
taken from: Il Rmo. Padre Bernardino Da Portogruaro, Ministro Generale 
delV’Ordine dei Frati Minori, Arcivescovo Tit. di Sardica, Quaracchi: Tipo- 
grafia del Collegio di S. Bonaventura (1898); Saggio Di Lettere del Rmo. 
P. Bernardino Dal Vago, etc., Quaracchi (1914); Ratio Novae Collectionis, 
ete., Taurini: Ex Typographica Eq. Petri Marietti (1874); De Humanae 
Cognitionis Ratione Anecdota Quaedam., Quaracchi: Coll. S. Bonaventura 
(1883); “Ignatius Jeiler, O.F.M., 1823-1923,” Festnwmmer Franziskan- 
ische Studien, II (1924), 1-164. 

° Doctoris Seraphici Sancti Bonaventurae Opera Omnia, Ad Claras Aquas 
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The ideatore of this undertaking was the Most Reverend 
Bernardino Dal Vago di Portugruaro, Minister-General of the 
Order of Friars Minor, 1869-1889, and subsequently Archbishop 
of Sardica. Here is not the place to publish a biography of this 
great General of a great Order ; suffice it to say that during most 
troublous times was he chosen by Pius IX to fill this difficult 
office (March 19, 1869). Within his generalate befell the rape 
of the temporal power of the Popes, revolutions along the length 
and breadth of Italy, persecution of the religious orders, ex- 
pulsion of their members, the Kulturkampf in Germany, dis- 
aster upon disaster to his Church and Order. Truly a sorry 
time to plan such a purely idealistic enterprise as the edition 
of the works of a saint and schoolman. Father Bernardino 
found a field of ruins; convents suppressed, their inmates dis- 
persed, their libraries carried off, dissensions within his own 
religious family, appalling lack of men and means for any 
undertaking. But the most practical of human beings is a 
saintly scholar; the most courageous, a scholarly saint. Father 
Bernardino was both, and we confidently pray for the day when 
his image will gaze upon us from the altars. 

A great admirer and profound student of the writings of the 
Seraphic Doctor, Father Bernardino conceived it as the choicest 
privilege of his high office to order the publication of a definite 
and perfect edition of these works to form the most seemly 
monument to the Sixth Centenary of the Death of St. Bona- 
venture (July 14, 1874). Providence had given to the Father 
a worthy son in the person of the celebrated Father Fidelis da 
Fanna, O.F.M. (1838-1881). Empowered by his General, this 
tireless worker undertook in 1869 the herculean burden of 
preparation on an unexampled scale. In their search for manu- 
scripts, he and a handful of companions visited, in the course 
of eight years, some four hundred European libraries. It is a 


(1882-1902), 11 Vols. folio. I speak advisedly of the only definite edition 
of all his writings. 
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sober, though hardly believable fact that these few men, during 
that relatively short period, discovered, studied, and made 
painstaking and minute abstracts of more than fifty thousand 
codices of Bonaventure’s correlated Scholastic books, especially 
such pertaining to the Schola Franciscana. Let us remember 
the conditions of those sad days. Poor beggars were these friars, 
depending entirely on the charity of their harassed brethren, 
the aid of interested scholars and of generous benefactors, which 
aid they often found in the most unexpected quarters. The 
modern convenience of simply ordering or making photographic 
copies of manuscripts had not yet been perfected. Even large 
libraries were without catalogues, or such as they had made very 
little of the possible manuscripts of some mere Scholastic hidden 
on their dustiest shelves. In hundreds of instances whole 
libraries had to be examined, book for book, to discover a looked- 
for opus. The records of these researches are preserved in 
twenty folio volumes, all indited in Father Fidelis’ difficult 
handwriting, in the library of Quaracchi where they form an 
inexhaustible arsenal for present and future generations of 
Franciscan scholars. Amid these strenuous exertions Father 
Fidelis found the time for other literary efforts. In 1874 he 
published his Ratio novae Collectionis operum omnium, sive 
editorum sive anecdotorum, Seraphict Ecclesiae Doctoris S. 
Bonaventurae.® This little known book is really a classic of its 
kind. So competent a judge as Monsignor Grabmann writes 
of it: “ It represents a most precious introduction to the study 
of the sources and manuscripts of Scholasticism. . . . I have 
entered into his (Father Fidelis’) methodological disquisitions 
all the more thoroughly because we have very few treatises on 
the methodology and hodegetics of research of Scholastic manu- 
script material. Cardinal Ehrle also has given us, out of his 


.*Published in Turin: Pietro Marietti. In 1877 Father Fidelis was 
elected, on account of this book, member of the Real Academia de la 
Historia, Madrid. 
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rich experience, most valuable indications. On fundamental 
questions I have been grateful to find guidance through Father 
Fidelis da Fanna and Cardinal Ehrle.”* Justly does Father 
Fidelis tell us: “ Whoever devotes his energy to the rescuing 
of the works left by a Doctor of the Church (and who will 
accuse us of rashness when we add to them the great School- 
men) from the bookworm and the gloom (of the library), or to 
the task of defending them against intemperate critics ; whoever 
renders this service at any time must be given credit for doing 
more useful work than he who publishes the written evidences 
of his own genius which will never, no matter how brilliant, 
approach the magisterial authority of the writings left by the 
Doctors of the Church.” ® 

Father Fidelis did not consider his own truly brilliant genius 
wasted on the self-denying work of preparing the new edition of 
St. Bonaventure ; alas, all too early he fell victim to his unspar- 
ing exertions. The bright intellect and indomitable industry 
were lodged in a frail body; he died holily, as he had lived, at 
Quaracchi, August 13, 1881. His ardent hope of seeing at least 
the first volume of the new edition had not been realized; all 
the more gratefully will the Schola Franciscana and Catholic 
philosophers and theologians in general acknowledge their in- 
debtedness to these two humble friars, Father Bernardino Dal 
Vago and Father Fidelis da Fanna. It is worthy of note that 
their plans were made (the order for beginning work was issued 
by the General in 1869) years before the issuance of the Aeterni 
Patris. The direction of the thought of the great Leo XIII 
which culminated in the publication of that immortal Encycli- 
cal, which so hastened the revival of Scholasticism, was not 
uninfluenced by Franciscan initiative. 
Successor to Father Fidelis and, previously, his most faithful 


* Mittelalterliches Geistesleben (Muenchen: Max Huber Verlag, 1926), 
p- 52. 
® Ratio Novae Collectionis, p. 68. 
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friend, companion and collaborator, was Father Ignatius Jeiler, 
O.F.M. (1823-1904) of the Province of the Holy Cross 
(Saxonia) in Germany.® For twenty-two years he presided 
over the accomplishment of the gigantic task; from his pen are 
the invaluable prolegomena and scholia, and the last folio left 
the press little more than a year before his holy death (Qua- 
racchi, December 9, 1904). That blunt critic and uncompro- 
mising castigator of scholarly mediocrity, Father Henry Denifle, 
O.P., writes of this edition: “ To say that it has rendered all 
previous editions superfluous would be saying too little; I rather 
believe that textual criticism of the works of St. Bonaventure 
meets finality here, and future editions can be no more than 
reprints. Truly, I would be at a loss to state a wish which it 
leaves unfulfilled.” Similar were the judgments of Ehrle, 
Baeumker, Scheeben, ete. and non-Catholic scholars like Rein- 
hold, Seeberg (Grabmann, loc. cit. p. 57). But higher even in 
value, and more gratifying, is the indirect praise represented 
by the numerous studies and monographs published since by 
young Catholic thinkers, all of which were inspired by and 
based upon their investigations upon this perfect rendering of 
Bonaventurian thought. 

Concurrently with this primary work, the scholars of Qua- 
racchi began the critical edition of the sources of Franciscan 
History. These labors are embodied in the ten big volumes of 
the Analecta Franciscana, the forty-six volumes of the Acta 
Ordinis Minorum, and, first and foremost, in the nineteen 
volumes of the Archivum Franciscanwm Historicum. 

Faithful to its traditions and to the object of its foundation, 
the Collegio has kept steadily to its main task: the publication 
of the monuments of philosophical and theological Scholasticism. 
The preparation of the Bonaventure edition had necessitated a 


°.An appreciation of this great modern theologian is contained in the 
aforementioned number of the Franzisk. Studien. 
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re-examination of the text of Peter Lombard, the fruit of which 
was an entirely new, critical edition of the Libri IV Senten- 
tiarum. Besides this there have appeared from the Quaracchi 
press so far six volumes of the Bibliotheca Franciscana Scholas- 
tica Medit Aevi and six volumes of the Bibliotheca Franciscana 
Ascetica Medii Aevt, all of these new, critical texts exclusively 
from manuscript sources. Of prime importance in the Scho- 
lastic series are the three stately volumes of the Quaestiones in 
Secundum librum Sententiarum, Fratris Petri Johannis Olivi, 
O.F.M., edited by Father Bernard Jansen, 8.J., who is a spe- 
cialist on this profound, but much-maligned, mediaeval thinker. 
It will not be judged out of place to speak here a word of grate- 
ful appreciation. No finer witness to the wonderful spirit of 
the Society of Jesus, and its German Province in particular, 
could be borne than the generous leave and support it grants 
to one of its most brilliant members in his unselfish and self- 
sacrificing labors for the school of the older Order. Father 
Jansen is one of the great leaders of the New Scholasticism who 
practices what he preaches. His interpretation to the modern 
mind of our ancient thinkers is as clear and limpid as theirs 
and his thoughts are subtle and profound. 

After the completion of the Bonaventure edition there was 
some hesitation on the part of the Order about continuing an 
Institute which has never been a source of material profit, but 
on the contrary, has proven itself a heavy burden on the financial 
resources of a poor Order. Father David Fleming, O.F.M., 
however, Vicar General of the Order at that time and worthy 
compatriot of the great Luke Wadding, courageously assigned 
to the Collegio the publication of the opera, primarily the 
Summa Theologica of Alexander of Hales. Many of the pre- 
liminaries had been anticipated already by Father Fidelis da 
Fanna. Following in his footsteps the libraries of Europe were 
visited again by the Quaracchi friars, and all in all one hundred 
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and sixty-one manuscripts were discovered, examined, to a large 
extent photographed by the friars themselves, and thereupon 
classified as to their worth. After fifteen years of preparation 
the first volume of this Swmma is now before the world, and the 
prolegomena bring a full explanation of the reasons why a final 
selection of only seven codices was made.’® During more than 
fifty years’ experience the editors of Quaracchi have come to the 
firm conviction that the emendation of one of the older editions 
is a useless task. No satisfactory results can be obtained in that 
way. All new editions must be made from the best manuscript 
exemplars. This holds good for all the Scholastics—no matter 
how great the saint, how famous the school, or how glowing the 
encomiums bestowed upon it by whomsoever. If Neo-Scholas- 
ticism is to impress the modern scholar and philosopher, it has 
to prove its honesty of purpose by doing for its classics what 
classical philology has long ago accomplished for the hardly 
more important legacy of the Greek and Latin writers. There 
is no New Scholasticism, except when and in as far as it re- 
examines in the light of every real progress of modern science, 
and interprets to the modern mind what our spiritual forbears 
have done so well and lastingly in the past. “If our Neo- 
Scholastics would only find the proper forms; if they only pos- 
sessed the broadminded, sympathetic understanding which alone 
is capable of cleansing our eternal values from their mediaeval 
incrustations! ‘Nobody pours new wine into old bottles— 
nobody puts a new patch on an old garment ’—by these words 


1° Of this first volume of Alexander, Professor Grabmann writes: “ Editio 
haec revera omnibus numeris absoluta est, tum quoad ipsum methodum 
edendi, tum quoad artem typographicam. Divisiones et subdivisiones textus 
clarissimae sunt, forma insuper optime convenit operis indoli. Magni pretii 
sunt indicationes ad alios Scholasticos referentes, uti ad Praepositinum, 
Guillelmum Altissiodorensem et alios. Historiae Theologiae Scholasticae 
inaestimabile afferunt subsidium fontium indicationes. Labor in illis 
notulis impensus tantus ac talis est, quem rei periti soli agnoscere po- 
terunt. . . . Nihil tamen ibi superfluum, nihil quod ad rem non pertineat.” 
(Letter to the Editor-in-Chief, Reverend Aubain Heysse, O.F.M.) 
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Eternal Wisdom quite shocked the schoolmen of His own 
days!” 11 

True enough ; but the only straight road to this consummation 
so devoutly to be wished is intensive and loving work on these 
so-called incrustations. Perhaps it will then be discovered, by 
ourselves and others, that the old bottles are quite serviceable 
even now; that the old garment is still quite tough and wearable. 
Certainly modern philosophy, which so seriously delves into 
the hazy significance of such monstrosities as “ projicience,” 
“ advenience,” “ againness,” and “ gotogetherness,” has little 
reason to shudder at the “aliquitas,” “‘Socratitas,” “haecceitas,” 
or even the “ praedicatio in quale” of the schoolmen. They, 
at least, were honestly convinced of their having something to 
offer to the bewildered human mind; they perfected a precise 
and universally accepted terminology and, by means of it, they 
said their say quite understandably to any honest seeker. What 
our moderns let loose upon a helpless world is all too often mere 
verbal froth floating in a vacuum ; unconvincing because without 
substance or personal conviction. It is in very truth the 
“chimaera bombilians in vacuo” of that early scoffer at Scho- 
lasticism, sly, old Erasmus of Rotterdam. 

There is very little justification for our being so terribly 
apologetic. Our eagerness to understand and appreciate the 
profundities of our separated brethren in philosophy is quite 
pathetic. Would to God that it were met on their side with but 
half the same sincerity to understand us—bridge-building would 
then not be so difficult. One thing is certain, it cannot and 
never will be accomplished until the voices of the past can be 
clearly echoed from perfect records of their written word, and 
the writer of this hopes to be forgiven if his article seems to 
aim somewhat insistently at making better known an agency 
which serves this noble end. 


Fr. Bernard Jansen, S.J., “Moderne Denker und Neuscholastik,” 
Stimmen der Zeit, CXII (1926), 181. 
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“Les Franciscaines de Quaracchi travaillent dans un silence 
obstiné. Ils publient leurs volumes en se servant d’une im- 
primerie trés moderne qu’ils ont établie dans leur collége méme ; 
ils ne demandent d’argent 4 personne, car, selon leur maxime; 
‘la Providence est la banque de saint Frangois’; ils ne font 
pas proclamer aux quatre coins du monde les miracles de leur 
patience; ils ne vantent pas les trésors de leur bibliothéque, 
leurs voyages, leurs veilles studieuses, l’étendue et la difficulté 
de leurs travaux d’érudition, et cela fait qu’ils sont parfaitement 
ignorés des membres des comités pour les fétes officielles fran- 
ciscaines. 

“ Mais si saint Francois revenait véritablement de nouveau 
en ce monde et redescendait un jour de la Verna illuminée, il 
irait, lui, certainmement trouver ses fraticelli de Quaracchi; il 
les remercierait de ce qu’ils font tranquillement pour lui, et il 
leur dirait que ce sont eux qui lui préparent la meilleure féte 
et qui lui offrent une autre ‘ félicite parfaite ’.” 

This remarkable tribute, as flattering as it was certainly 
unsolicited, appeared May 26, 1926 in La Dépéche, the great 
and rabidly anti-clerical daily of Toulouse! It would ill behoove 
a friar of the Collegio di S. Bonaventura to expatiate on it; 
one word only: I do not at all share the writer’s admiration 
for the silent passivity of my confréres. When I find an avowed 
enemy of the Church pronouncing a panegyric on them, while 
Italy and Quaracchi are quite forgotten in a Catholic tally of 
the pioneers in the “ re-discovery of the Middle Ages,” it seems 
justifiable to speak a word pro domo sua. The practical 
American, who believes in advertising, abuses the occasion of 
the Golden Jubilee of his beloved Collegio to break through this 
silence obstiné. He thereby braves the solemn shaking of heads 
which this fragmentary sketch may cause among the dear 
“fraticelli.” He cheerfully runs the risk of irretrievably 
shocking their humility, if only by doing so he makes better 
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known the Institute to which he has the honor of belonging— 
an Institute which for fifty years has done, and will continue 
to do for many more years, unparalleled yeoman’s service in the 
noble cause of “ Scholasticism, Old and New.” 


Epwin J. AUWEILER. 


Collegio di 8. Bonaventura, 
Quaracchi (Florence). 
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REVELATION AND DOGMA IN CONTEMPORARY 
THOUGHT 


HE traditional concepts of revelation and dogma have 
undergone radical transformations in the several con- 
current and correlative systems of modern philosophy. To say 
that God, a spiritual substance, speaks, to assert that revelation 
is a sort of conversation or dictation, is hopelessly to involve 
oneself in anthropomorphic metaphors: Deus os non habet. At 
this point the agnostic is joined by the exponent of evolutionary 
pantheism, and both forthwith affirm that it is not outside us, 
amid the lightning and thunder of Sinai, that revelation is to 
be sought; the kingdom of God is to be found within man. 
Even if God could speak to man, there would still remain 
insoluble difficulties. Should man find the divine message 
thrust upon him from without, should he be obliged to assent 
to certain propositions not because of their intrinsic evidence 
but merely because of the objective authority of the Divine 
Witness, he might well bid adieu to reason’s autonomy. Knowl- 
edge, moreover, is an essentially vital and intrinsic act, elicited 
by the native powers of the knowing living agent; hence, to 
speak of intellection as proceeding subjectively from the ex- 
trinsic motion and instrumentality of a God Revealing or of a 
vitality conferred from without, is to violate flagrantly the prin- 
ciple of contradiction. 

The exponent of religious experience now steps forth, and 
triumphantly proposes to liberate us from the apparently inex- 
tricable impasse. Revelation is, indeed, not to be viewed as 
veritates de coelo delapsae, as ready-made truths ratified by the 
Infinite and communicated to man. On the contrary, revela- 
tion is the confused manifestation of God’s presence to us under 
the form of an immediate, individual, vital and intimate 
religious experience. As to the precise nature of this religious 
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experience, whether it is an intuition, sensation, feeling, in- 
stinct, emotion, sthenic affection, or a faith-state, its exponents 

are not agreed.1 One thing is quite certain: it is non- 
intellectual, it is affective? The element of fiducta which held 
so important a place in Luther’s faith, has now, after having 
been re-enforced by Kant’s practical reason and Ritschl’s 

Werturteile, come to exercise an exclusive sway in the arp 
experience of James and his contemporaries. 

The internal donné vital of this religious experience is the 
only original and authentic fact in revelation. Upon it con- 
science seizes, and attempts in its own way to perceive and 
conceive. But these conceptions are personal and relative, 
aleatory and apocalyptic; they have no absolute value. Dogmas 
merely bring religious experience to greater conceptual clear- 
ness; they are surface-exhibitions and buildings-out performed 
by the intellect; they are at best a philosophical luxury and, 
religion is better without them.* God is not the author of these 


primitive formulas except in so far as He is at once the cause 
of the experience and the object experienced. 

In view of these statements is it possible to construct a philo- 
sophical basis for the traditional teaching on revelation and 
dogma, and if so, what is to be our starting point? Traditional 


1Cf. S. Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, II, 402. James, the chief 
exponent of religious experience, admitted that he himself never experi- 
enced God’s presence. Cf. Letters of William James, Vol. II, pp. 211, 213. 

* James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 55-56, brings out the 
non-inteliectual character of religious experience by comparing it to a bar 
of iron which “without touch or sight, with no representative faculty 
whatever, might nevertheless be strongly endowed with an inner capacity 
for magnetic feeling; and as if, through the various arousals of its mag- 
netism by magnets coming and going in its neighborhood, it might be con- 
sciously determined to different attitudes and tendencies. Such a bar of 
iron could never give you an outward description of the agencies that had 
the power of stirring it so strongly; yet of their presence, and of their 
significance for its life, it would be intensely aware through every fibre of 
its being.” 

* Cf. James, op. cit. pp. 74, 436, 501. 
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theology maintains that revealed truth, although expressed in 
human concepts, terms, and judgments, and subject to the laws 
of man’s mental structure, preserves its homogeneity amid all 
the phases of its life in the human mind. It maintains, further- 
more, that human affirmation, the support and vehicle of divine 
truth, is endowed with the necessary constancy and capacity 
for expressing the absolute. It teaches, too, that in the process 
of revelation God employs the prophet’s capacity for absolute 
affirmation in order to express divine truths in human ideas 
and language. It claims finally that revealed truth, even when 
enunciated in precise dogmatic definitions which are frequently 
colored by the technical philosophical formulas of the age, is 
still equivalent to and homogeneous with the pure word of God. 

How can we, especially when confronted with Bergson’s 
devenir pur, attribute to human affirmation such a constant and 
absolute character? The metaphysical foundation from which 
our edifice must rise is the philosophical principle that being is 
the formal object of the intellect.* Being is the first idea con- 
ceived by the mind when it comes into contact with external or 
internal experience. The intellect is the faculté captatrice de 
Vétre; to withdraw from the influence of being would be to 
commit a sort of intellectual suicide. The universal fact of 
unceasing human affirmation would be inexplicable apart from 
the reality of being. To deny all real value to human judg- 
ments would be to condemn oneself ultimately to absolute 
silence. What contemporary philosopher has ever been as 
logical as this ? 

But is not the term real open to discussion? The real, is it 


“St. Thomas, De Veritate, q. 1, a. 1: “Ilud autem quod primo intel- 
lectus concipit quasi notissimum, et in quo omnes conceptiones resolvit, est 
ens”; ¢. Gentes, lib. II, c. 83: “ Intellectus naturaliter cognoscit ens et ea 
quae sunt per se entis in quantum hujusmodi, in qua cognitione fundatur 
primorum principiorum notitia”; Sum. Theol. I*, q. 5, a. 2: “Ens est 
proprium objectum intellectus, et sic est primum intelligibile, sicut sonus 
est primum audible.” 
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not perhaps the act of thinking itself, or at least its product and 
projection? Is it not a normative and habitual idea of being 
which awakens and becomes active contemporaneously with our 
very first affirmation? Such an explanation of human judgment 
is its very negation: when I affirm I pronounce by a yes con- 
cerning that which is simply and absolutely; should I judge 
concerning that which is conditionally or hypothetically or by 
reason of an arbitrarily created habit I would merely say 
perhaps. Besides, the intuition of being is surreptitiously in- 
troduced into such a context, for how could I know that mind 
exists or that thought is real except I grant that something 7s 
or can be? Or, again, is the real absolutely heterogeneous to 
and spatially distinct from the living thought? The real is 
rather the point of meeting and intersection between the external 
and subjective world; it is a simple objective and transparent 
realization of the inevitable idea of being, but ontologically prior 
to it. Should the criterion of utility be substituted for that of 
evident being it would, nevertheless, have to be sanctioned by the 
latter, for the true would be that which is useful. Hence what- 
ever view we may choose to adopt, we cannot escape from that 
persistent and constant instinct of the intellect to affirm in an 
absolute manner that which really zs. It is precisely because 
being is the formal object of the intellect that there exists so 
fundamental a difference between an image and an idea, between 
association and judgment, between mere empirical data and 
reasoning; in other words, nothing is intelligible in the opera- 
tions of the mind except in relation to being. 

Dogmatic formulas are not mere abstract propositions; they 
are living affirmations of the Church, the echo across the ages 
of the affirmation of God the Revealer Himself. Neither in- 
spiration nor the assistance of the Holy Spirit change the 
structure of the human affirmation which serves as the vehicle 
of divine truth. Hence it is natural that those who either 
receive or transmit revealed truth should employ the different 
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modes of affirmation of which the intellect is capable. Among 
the most frequently recurring forms of human affirmation are 
judgments of fact, concrete affirmations knit infallibly to the 
real by fixed and indestructible qualitative constants. They 
express the unchanging attitude of experimental common sense 
in terms of being. A fact once perceived is acquired forever ; 
under pain of no longer remaining a simple fact, it cannot 
undergo ulterior elaboration. Judgments of fact are immutable. 
When revealed truths are set forth as affirmations of fact, 
whether the facts themselves be ascertained historically in their 
sensible manifestations or their existence affirmed by the in- 
spired prophet, the Church merely reaffirms the original asser- 
tions of revelation. This reaffirmation is justified by the con- 
stancy of normal intuitive reaction of common sense. These 
reaffirmations may be expressed in the original terms themselves 
or in equivalent terms; ° they may insist on the effective truth 
of the fact, or they may supplement the fact in order to check 
corrosive influences and interpretations destructive of objectivity. 

The spontaneous human intelligence, endowed with an in- 
stinct for that which is and with a unique abstractive power, 
does not stop at concrete facts, but forthwith strives to attain 
the more profound and universal aspects of the real. Hence 
the second class of human judgments, namely, notional affirma- 
tions, not reducible, however, to being as such. These are uni- 
versalizations of fact. They have a relative ontological value, 
and merely sum up in notional unity a quantity of facts. 
Revealed assertions, which might be classed under this category, 
are the symbolical conception of Aéyos and the cosmological ideas 
implied in Christ’s descent into hell and ascent into heaven. 
The definitions of the Church in this case will again be simple 


* Thus the declarations of the Council of Ephesus and of John II that 
Mary was Oeoréxos were merely reaffirmations of facts recorded in the 
Gospels, especially in Luke i. 31, 36; ii. 7, and John i. 1. Cf. Denziger- 
Bannwart, Enchiridion n. 113 (73) and 202 (143). 
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reaffirmations of the assertions consecrated by the prophet’s 
usage. In the mind of the prophet or evangelist these formulas 
connoted a mysterious reality which remains actual even for us 
who do not admit the physics of the ancients, terra in aeternum 
stat, or who consider as contingent the AJyos of Alexandrine 
philosophy. The criterion for attaining the pregnant meaning 
of the formulas can easily be found. Since these symbolical 
notions and scientific categories were originally data of common 
sense, transferred later into the notional domain, to understand 
them we must have recourse to the positive facts which fur- 
nished the basis for the notional extension. The notion of Adyos 
Incarnate does not imply a systematic Alexandrine doctrine but 
the simple fact of internal thought emanating spiritually from 
an intellectual faculty and materializing in the spoken word. 
It is not difficult to find in the deposit of revelation the original 
facts which the comparison wished to express.® As to the anti- 
quated cosmological notions, the whole problem is to know 
whether the metaphor itself or the divine reality which it 
expresses is of primary importance. Here again the univer- 
sality (even retroactive) of Christ’s salvation and His glorious 
sovereignty, are of primary and perennial importance; the fall 
of the cosmological category does not imply that of the soterio- 
logical truth. 

Finally, if the revealed truth is affirmed in the necessary and 
universal categories of being or in notions reducible to these by 
metaphysical analysis, the definitions of the Church employing 
these categories (e. g. nature, substance, person), or their com- 
pounds (consubstantiality, transubstantiation), or the necessary 
conclusions which they establish (two wills in Christ consequent 
upon His two natures) will be unchangeable both as to their 
material import and conceptual expression. The categories of 
being in which the definition is expressed will henceforth be 


* Cf. e. g. Phil. ii. 5-7. 
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solidary with dogmatic truth. But is this not to confer upon 
systematic technical categories a divine consecration which 
revelation communicates to the original enunciations alone? Is 
this not to compromise the word of God by making it solidary 
with a human invention? Is this not to abandon the universal 
interpretation of common sense ? 

Though certain definitions of the Church are solidary with 
the metaphysical signification of certain terms, they do not 
necessarily depend on a particular philosophy or metaphysical 
system. Nor is it necessary that for their formulation and 
understanding we reject the criterion of common sense, the 
spontaneous movement of the human intelligence which in this 
case is not reacting experimentally but intellectually, and iden- 
tically among all, in the presence of the most fundamental 
aspects of the real. As long as the human intelligence will have 
being for its horizon, as long as its function will be to proclaim 
that which is, the categories of being will necessarily make their 
presence felt in the human affirmation of the divine, whether in 
revelation or in dogmatic definitions. 

Nevertheless, is this not to canonize the philosophy which 
justifies being and its categories? Several of the notions re- 
curring in dogmatic definitions (nature, essence, person, opera- 
tion, substance, form, etc.), while remaining identical in their 
essential signification and universal value, are to be found in 
two stages of intellectual knowledge: first, a stage of spontane- 
ous intelligence, where they coexist separately and in a sporadic 
state and are affirmed because of their evidence for spontaneous 
intellectual intuition; and second, a stage of philosophical re- 
flexive knowledge, where they are legitimately incorporated into 
a philosophical system, the metaphysics of being, a philosophy 
destined to be the philosophia perenms, always contemporary 
with man, the limit of man’s ambition to analyze the funda- 
mental object of his natural intelligence. Hence in so far as 
the data of either ancient philosophy (e. g. Spoovo.s, ixdcracis) 
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or of Scholastic philosophy (e. g. anima forma corporis) belong 
to special systems of a particular epoch or mentality they are 
not solidary with dogma; but in so far as they have a human 
value, which will remain as long as men affirm hwmano modo 
and as long as they affirm being and its necessary categories, 
the solidarity is final. But is there not an essential dispro- 
portion between the divine reality as it is in itself and its human 
expression? Can the dogma, constructed with human concepts 
and proclaimed in human terms, express the inaccessible divine 
mystery in other than anthropomorphic, metaphorical, and sym- 
bolical statements? Is not the exponent of religious experience 
right when he asserts that dogmas are mere philosophical 
luxuries and that religion is better without them ? 

As we have said above, revealed and dogmatic truths differ 
from purely human affirmations not because of their structure 
or form but because of the divine guarantee conferred upon 
them by the inspiration or assistance of the Holy Spirit. Hence 
if our human affirmations and philosophical enunciations have 
at their command a legitimate and efficacious method of ex- 
pressing the divine, the same method will also be applicable in 
the domain of revealed and dogmatic formulas. Scholastic 
philosophy maintains that such a mode of knowing is made 
possible by analogy, a method whereby a thing not immediately 
accessible to our knowledge is attained through another known 
directly and having a relation of effective proportion with the 
first. The astronomer’s knowledge of the sun is obtained not by 
directly experimenting with its constituent chemical elements 
but by examining the solar rays. So too, although God does not 
fall within our immediate experience, we, nevertheless, possess 
a concept which enables us to arrive at a knowledge of God’s 
existence and nature. This notion is that of being as such, the 
formal object of our intellect and commensurate with it. Be- 
tween a nominalistic agnosticism and a gross anthropomorphism 
we intercalate a mode of knowledge which, while employing 
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human thought to attain the divine, at the same time avoids 
its limits and contingencies. Let us then state briefly the prin- 
ciples underlying the doctrine of analogy. 

In the first place, being transcends all the different genera 
and species, nor is it limited by any one of them. It is found 
in the categories of being in a measure proportionally the same 
yet essentially different; thus the being of a substance is not 
the same as that of an accident (quantity, quality, ete.). It 
belongs to every member of the hierarchy of beings without 
implying of itself any of the limitations or imperfections proper 
to each of them. In fact the concept of being, obtained by a 
legitimate process of abstraction, sums up all realities in the 
unity of a unique intellectual form considered not as a supreme 
genus but as a transcendental embracing in its comprehension 
all actual and possible things. Hence being is potentially 
capable of realization not only in the world of empirical knowl- 
edge but also in one transcending ours, provided its existence 
and effective possibility can be demonstrated. 

What evidence can be adduced to show that being is de facto 
realized in such a world, or, that God exists? Will it be the 
analysis of finite realities, of their character of effects necessarily 
postulating a cause? But what guarantee have we that the 
principle of causality has a transcendent application? Where 
in nature may one find the real quality characterizing it as an 
effect that demands a transcendent and absolute real? That 
the principle of causality may have a transcendent value all 
that is required is that it appeal to and be sustained by the 
notion of being itself. Such in fact is the case. Causality is 
the passage of being, through the influence of an actualizing 
agent, from a state of possibility to that of realization. The 
notion of causality, consequently, does not belong to any par- 
ticular genus, or species, or mode of existence, but is based on 

two general categories of being, namely, potency and act, which 
transcend contingency in the same manner as being itself. 
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As we have just said, being is potentially capable of realiza- 
tion in a transcendent world, and the principle of causality is 
capable of demanding a transcendent cause. The contingency 
of finite effects demands that this double capacity be effectively 
realized. For the multiple, limited, imperfect, changeable, and 
determined things of our experience cannot justify the presence 
in them of being. Since they, nevertheless, all are, being is 
realized in them by a distinct cause. Since all predicamental 
things are radically incapable of realizing their own existence, it 
is necessary that through the intermediary of the principle of 
causality we place in a transcendent absolute the real cause of 
all existing finite things.’ This transcendent Reality is the 
First Being, Subsistent Being, God. Henceforth, although our 
affirmation does not attain the absolute and ineffable mode in 
which being as such is realized in God, we may without any 
hesitation assert against the agnostic the proposition that God is. 

May we proceed still further and attain to a knowledge of 
the Divine Essence itself? In fact, have not traditional phi- 
losophers attempted to describe the Divine Essence when they 
speak of God as Pure Act, as good, perfect, and intelligent? 
If among the concepts which we possess certain ideas are wholly 
reducible to being as such, which we said is realized in God, 
they will partake of its analogical power of distribution not 
only in the finite but also in the infinite world. This power of 
reductibility to being belongs to the so-called pure and simple 
perfections which in their formal concept imply no imperfec- 
tion.® Thus the good is being desirable because of its per- 
fection,® the true is being conformed to the intelligence, or 
inversely, conformity of the intelligence to being which meas- 
ures it,° the one is undivided being.‘ Notions not directly 


* Sum. Theol., I*, q. 45. 

® Sum. Theol., I*, q. 13, a. 3 c. et ad lum, 

* Sum. Theol., I*, q. 5, a. 1 and 2. 

1° Sum. Theol., I*, q. 14, a. 1, 2, and 3. 

1 Sum. Theol., I*, q. 11, a. 1; ef. De Veritate, q. 1, a. 1. 
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ranged among the transcendentals but defined by an immediate 
relation to one of them, likewise transcend, as to their formal 
concept, the imperfections of the genera and are consequently 
analogous. Thus efficient and final causes are the extrinsic 
reasons of being; the intelligence is defined in immediate rela- 
tion to being,’ the will in immediate relation to the good.*® 
The same is to be said of the intellectual virtues (providence, 
prudence, wisdom) ,** and of the virtues pertaining to the will 
(justice, mercy).7° Like being these simple perfections are 
found realized in the finite order according to essentially diverse 
modes ; they are attributed to substance and accident, to quantity 
and quality, to action, etc. Hence there can be no objection to . 
such expressions as Infinite Being, Summum Bonum, First 
Truth, ete. While the mode of these perfections in the Deity 
is known to us only relatively and negatively, the analogical 
predicates common to God and to creatures are known positively. 
Revealed truths do not differ as to their structure and form 
from human affirmations. God adapted His truths to our in- 
tellect and communicated them to us in human concepts and 
terms. Had He done otherwise, He would have spoken in vain, 
and fis revelation would have been a congeries of meaningless 
words and empty sounds, a supposition opposed to divine 
wisdom. God’s infallible authority, the motive of assent to 
supernatural truths, does not change the analogical character of 
the terms in which these truths are expressed. By means of 
these analogical concepts God makes known to us the mysteries 
of His innermost life, the processions of the Divine Persons, 
their properties, etc.; the representative capacity of these con- 
cepts is guaranteed both by God’s infallible word and by the 


12 Sum. Theol., I*, q. 14, a. 2, and 4. 

138 Sum. Theol., I*, q. 19, a. 1, and 3. 

14 Sum. Theol., I*, q. 22, a. 1. 

1® Sum. Theol., I*, q. 21, a. 1 and 3; I[*%-IIae, q. 30, a. 4. 
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fact that creatures, from which all analogical concepts are 
derived, bear a similitude to God their universal cause.'® 

If revealed and dogmatic truths are enunciated in terms of 
being, or in the necessary and universal categories of being 
(substance, nature, essence, person, etc.), or in notions reducible 
to being (pure and simple perfections), they will possess the 
same analogical and transcendent value as the notion of being 
itself. ‘These perfections, although predicated formally of both 
God and creatures, are found in the Deity in an eminent and 
sublime manner, and not really distinct from the Divine Essence 
and from one another. Secondly, revelation may be expressed 
in concepts which denote mixed perfections. All terms which 
describe God as physical or corporeal,’* or which attribute to 
Him a human body with its members and their operations, or a 
human soul with its passions,’* belong to this class. It is evi- 
dent that these metaphorical and anthropomorphic predicates 
cannot be applied to God formally as such. Nevertheless, all 


metaphors and anthropomorphisms express some perfection by 
the implied comparison which they contain.1® This implied 
perfection is to be attributed to God not metaphorically but 
analogically. From the above it is clear in what sense we are 


16 Sum. Theol., I*, q. 13, a. 2: “ Intellectus autem noster, cum cognoscat 
Deum ex creaturis, sic cognoscit ipsum, secundum quod creaturae ipsum 
repraesentant. Ostensum est autem supra quod Deus in se praehabet omnes 
perfectiones creaturarum, quasi simpliciter et universaliter perfectus. Unde 
quaelibet creatura in tantum eum repraesentat, et est ei similis, in quantum 
perfectionem aliquam habet, non tamen ita quod repraesentet eum, sicut 
aliquid ejusdem speciei, vel generis, sed sicut excellens principium, a cujus 
forma effectus deficiunt.” Cf. ibid. a. 5, and Summa contra Gentiles, L. 
III, c. 5; De Veritate, q. 2, a. 11. Cf. also Sum. Theol., I*, q. 4, a. 3, where 
the Angelic Doctor develops the principle, “omne agens agit simile sibi.” 

17Thus Sacred Scripture speaks of God as an ignis (Dt. iv. 24), sol 
(Mal. iv. 2), lu@ (John i. 9), leo (Is. xxxi. 4). 

18 Cf. Ps. ix. 1, 4; xii. 4; Bar. ii. 16; Ezech. xvi. 19; Job xix. 21; Is. i. 
20, xi. 4, xix. 25, xl. 10; Zach. xi. 8; Ps. ii. 12; Gen. vi. 6. 

1° Cf. Sum. Theol., I*, q. 13, a. 6, and St. Thomas’ Comment. in epistolam 
ad Romanos, C. XI, L. 4. On the value and necessity of metaphors and 
anthropomorphisms in revelation, cf. J Sent. d. XXXIV, q. 3, a. 1. 
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to attribute revelation in the sense of a locutio to God. A 
human locutio consists of a twofold element: the external or 
physical which serves as a vehicle for the spiritual whereby we 
convey to the hearer our thoughts; while the former may be 
attributed to God only metaphorically, the latter, since it con- 
tains no imperfection in its formal concept, is to be attributed 
to Him analogically.?° 

The exponent of religious experience might be willing to 
grant all that we have said above, and yet urge against it the 
following apparently insuperable difficulty: revelation from 
without would be a violent injury to the autonomous vitality of 
the intellect. To speak of intellection as proceeding subjectively 
from the extrinsic instrumentality of God the Revealer is to 
involve ourselves hopelessly in contradictions. Hence we are 
ultimately forced to the inevitable conclusion that God reveals 
Himself to every one through an immediate internal religious 
experience. 

The doctrine of religious experience, its defenders confidently 
declare, is not without solid foundation in the writings of St. 
Thomas and of spiritual writers. We have become too accus- 
tomed, they tell us, to consider God as exclusively a tran- 
scendental Being. A spatial illusion well defined in Bergson’s 
philosophy has led us to consider God as a stranger ; an unphilo- 
sophical and false piety has taught us to elevate our thoughts 
to God. We have forgotten how absolutely, profoundly, and 
universally God is present to all things. Does not St. Paul 
himself say, “ in him we live, and move, and are”??! If God 
is present in all things, even in the human heart and soul, why 
should He not immediately be grasped and felt? Would not 
the salvation of those countless pagans, for whom fides ex auditu 
is impossible, be much better safeguarded? In fact, St. Thomas 


2° Cf. St. Thomas, In Joan. V, L. 6. Sum. Theol., TI*-Ilae, q. 171 to 174, 
de Veritate, q. 18, a. 3. 
" Acts xvii. 28. 
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tells us that the soul aspires naturally to an intuitive vision of 
God, and traditional mystics speak freely of an “ experimental ” 
knowledge of Him. 

These arguments seem forceful at first, and are apt to confuse 
the unaware; let us examine their relevant value. The ontologi- 
cal truth implied in the argument from God’s omnipresence is 
exact: ?? God acts and is consequently present in all things not 
only as the Cause of their first being but also as their Conserver. 
Immanence, however, is not perception; the one belongs to the 
ontological, the other to the psychological domain; it is one 
thing to say that God is immanent, quite another that we are 
conscious of His divine reality. If men had immediate per- 
ception of God’s presence, why should so many ignore Him? 
Why should so many be immersed in paganism and idolatry ? 
Why should philosophers discuss or doubt God’s existence? Not 
even in that domain more easily accessible to internal experi- 
ence, in our free determinations, intellectual operations, rem- 
iniscences, etc., are we conscious of God’s sustaining power. 
The laws of psychology demand that all knowledge in our 
present state be abstracted from sensible realities.2* The im- 
mediate intuition of God forms part of the supernatural order ; 
He Who is the Pater luminwm ** can re-enforce the ray of our 
intellectual light so as to render it capable of the Beatific 
Vision.?° 

The argument based on the soul’s natural desire to know 
God intuitively does not confirm the claims of the anti- 
intellectualists. These moral aspirations do not of themselves 
constitute but lead to a demonstration; they have a priority of 
time, not of value.*® They would be subject to countless illu- 


22 Sum. Theol., q. 8. 
33 Sum. Theol., q. 85, a. 1; o. Gentiles, L. I, c. 3. 
24 James i. 17. 

*5 Sum. Theol., q. 12, a. 4 and 5. 

2° Cf. Sum. Theol., III*, q. 7, a. 13 ad 2. 
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sions unless rigidly controlled by the intellect. To deduce from 
the axiom: a natural aspiration or tendency cannot be frus- 
trated,?* the conclusion that intuitive knowledge of God is 
natural to man would be to contradict St. Thomas’ theory con- 
cerning the origin of our knowledge. The Angelic Doctor fre- 
quently reminds us that an affective state presupposes its in- 
tellectual coefficient,?* and that an abstractive and discursive 
knowledge cannot even remotely suspect the possibility of a 
facial vision of God in His resplendent brightness. But let 
faith instruct man about this essentially different manner of 
knowing God, and immediately, by a natural élan, he will 
aspire after this perfect contemplation. Hence when St. Thomas 
speaks of a natural aspiration after intuitive knowledge of God, 
his meaning is that this desire is not only not contrary to man’s 
intellectual nature but eminently in harmony with it.2° But 
the operation and object which elicit this aspiration are not 
natural to man; no created substance can per sua naturalia or 
naturali virtute ®° come to a vision of God. 

What about the supposed conformity of religious experience 
with the states described by mystical theology? In contem- 
plation the mystic has an experimental knowledge of God 
analogous to that of sensible experience which places us in 
immediate contact with the object. This affective contempla- 
tion of God is not the source of revelation or dogma but pre- 
supposes them ; it presupposes charity and the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, especially those of wisdom and intelligence.*! If there 
is in the natural order an analogous certitude it is that of com- 
mon sense or spontaneous intelligence which differs from the 
classic proofs as the implicit differs from the explicit.*? Let 


*7 Sum. Theol., I*, q. 75, a. 6; c. Gentiles, L. II, c. 55, L. ITI, c. 51. 

*8 De Veritate, q. 10, a. 11 ad 6um; ibid. a. 12, ad 5um; ibid. q. 22, a. 1, 
ad 5um et ad 7um; ¢. Gentiles, L. III, c. 57; Sum. Theol., q. 87, a. 4. 

2° Swm. Theol., III*, q. 9, a. 2, ad 3um, 

%° Sum. Theol., I*, q. XII, a. 4; c. Gentiles, L. III, ¢. 51. 

Sum. Theol., II*Ilae, q. 45, a. 2. ¢, Gentiles, L. III, c. 38. 
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us suppose for a moment that the mystic states are essentially 
the same as religious experience, what conclusions follow ? 
Among the great number of believers only a few possess the 
gift of contemplation. Many a saint, who walked in the ways 
of perfection and was noted for heroic virtues, never enjoyed 
this grace. For those, who are favored by this privilege, the 
hours of contemplation and ecstacy are indeed very rare. Now 
if this manner of knowing God is so extraordinary, how can it 
still be called natural? A natural faculty which in most men 
never operates and in a few very seldom would be a psychologi- 
cal monstrosity and anomaly. To say that the divine is active 
in all men but fails to emerge into clear consciousness because 
the subject is a moral pervert, is to do an injustice to many a 
holy soul; to say that it is imperceptible because it acts dis- 
creetly, is to surrender the claim that religious experience can 
transform our lives or be a source of revelation. 

Religious experience, in the mind of its exponents, was to 
give us a more immediate and direct knowledge of God than a 
merely intellectual approach; in reality, it reduces us to a hope- 
less agnosticism. For what can an experience, utterly divorced 
from all philosophical principles and limited to mere feelings 
and sentiments, tell us about the soul and its nature? What 
can an experience, concerned only with present, personal, and 
subjective states, and enclosed, as it were, within the individual, 
tell us of man’s origin and destiny? How can a consciousness 
essentially contingent experience God’s aseity? How can a sub- 
ject whose life is essentially successive, experience His eternity ? 
Religious experience, we are told, cannot be defined because it is 
indescribable. To analyze it would be to deform it; to press the 
notion of the divine would be to see it vanish like a radiant 
soap bubble. Hence the cause of these internal experiences, 
God, His metaphysical and moral attributes, must forever re- 
main inaccessible to our knowledge. We may not even con- 
sistently speak of God as a Personal Being but only of Him as 
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an Anonymous Presence. Again, the assertion that this “ some- 
thing there” is experienced by the collective consciousness, a 
domain rigidly excluded from our investigation, is legitimate 
only on the assumption that everyone’s consciousness is a mode 
of one and the same reality underlying our internal intuitions. 
The agnosticism of religious experience logically leads to pan- 
theism. Religious experience, however, is not only undefinable, 
it is also incommunicable. At best we may merely invite others 
to listen to the mysterious stirrings in their heart. But how 
will piety, apart from rational conviction, be sustained in periods 
of spiritual aridity, trials, and darkness, when the anonymous 
guest does not make his presence felt? Would not the majority 
prefer atheism to what they consider a deceptive and passing 
illusion, a reverie of an unbalanced mind ? 

Far from safeguarding revealed and dogmatic truths, re- 
ligious experience leads to their utter negation. Nor is it 
necessary to resort to it to preserve the autonomy and vitality 
of the intellect, provided the process of revelation be properly 
understood. In ordinary human knowledge two factors concur: 
representations of things abstracted by the mind from sensible 
objects and, secondly, the judgment elicited under the force of 
intellectual light. In revelation the images may be produced 
in a preternatural or supernatural manner, or they may have 
been previously acquired in a natural way. The intellectual 
light, however, in virtue of which the prophet places the verb is 
between two concepts, is always supernatural ; it re-enforces the 
light of the intellect without injuring its autonomous vitality, 
since it proceeds not from a secondary but from the Principal 
Cause, the Author of all life and light. The vital action is 
elicited not by the agent’s naked and unaided faculty but by his 
elevated intellectual powers.** 


Rupotpex G. Banpas. 
St. Paul Seminary. 
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THE NEO-SCHOLASTIC APPROACH TO THE PROB- 
LEMS OF EPISTEMOLOGY * 


HE Neo-Scholastic movement is not primarily a movement 
in historical studies. It aims at no archaeological recon- 
struction of mediaeval philosophy, but rather attempts to make 
that philosophy functional in the thought of the world of today. 
Why do we return to the Scholastics? It seems to me that 
American philosophers are the best prepared of any to under- 
stand the reasons. During the last fifteen years, America has 
seen the growth of schools whose purpose is to introduce co- 
operation in philosophy. It is well understood in America that 
philosophical reflection is too difficult and too complex for an 
isolated mind. It cannot succeed without mutual control and 
co-ordinated endeavor. 

It is precisely this spirit of co-operation which has always 
been the outstanding characteristic of Scholastic philosophy. 
For centuries, with wonderful self-denial, thousands of the best 
European minds have brought their contributions to the rearing 
of this vast edifice of knowledge. We do not contend that the 
building is without defects; we do say that it contains valuable 
treasures which are worthy of attention and which cannot be 
passed over without great loss. 

Evidently, the problems of modern philosophy are not the same 
as those which engaged the attention of the mediaeval mind. 
The style, too, and the method of treatment of these problems 
have changed radically. Some doctrines of the past doubtless 
must be abandoned, but granting that, there remains a whole 
system of fundamental principles which has been passed on 
from one generation to another, each correcting, adjusting and 
co-ordinating the theses delivered to it, until a perfect equili- 
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brium was established between them. Of that equilibrium St. 
Thomas gives the most finished formula. We do not neglect 
the other Scholastic philosophers but we do draw principally 
our inspiration from him, to such an extent that Neo-Scholasti- 
cism and Neo-Thomism can be said to be practically synonymous. 

The method of the New Scholasticism has been summarized 
in the following formula: the problems considered are the 
problems of today and the solution of these problems is sought 
in traditional principles, re-thought in functions of the present. 

I could not treat in this short paper all those questions where 
Neo-Scholastics believe that the traditional doctrine may benefit 
contemporary discussions. I will limit my communication to 
some suggestions concerning the epistemological problem. 

Is the critical problem a legitimate one? The disciples of 
tradition have been for some time divided on this point. Many 
thought that loyalty to the spirit of Thomistic philosophy 
obliged them to answer in the negative. It was one of the most 
important achievements of my master, Cardinal Mercier, that 
he organized a Scholastic treatment of the critical problem. His 
position was widely discussed among Thomists, and the main 
outlines of the problem as he sketched them are obtaining a 
more and more widespread acceptance. Such, at any rate, was 
the impression I received at the International Thomistic Con- 
gress held in Rome last year. 

The Neo-Scholastic solution of the epistemological problem 
agrees very closely with the ideas proposed in recent times by 
the various realist and objectivist schools. Permit me to outline 
some of the features peculiar to our point of view. 

When the reaction against idealism began, there arose a ten- 
dency to minimize the importance which had been bestowed on 
epistemology during three centuries of modern thought. We 
have seen Mr. Marvin advocating “the emancipation of meta- 
physics from epistemology” and using the old word “ dogma- 
tism ” to characterize the methodological attitude he adopted 
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against modern criticism. In like manner, many other writers 
turned their backs on the critical problem, and devoted them- 
selves rather to what is now called the phenomenology of knowl- 
edge. The school of Husserl, for example, is so absorbed in 
such an analysis that it seems to have lost all interest in reality 
itself. 

The traditional spirit does not lead in that direction. It is 
true that the ancients did not treat the critical problem ex- 
pressly or systematically, but this was because they were not 
acquainted with the difficulties which have been presented in 
our day. Nevertheless, they saw quite clearly the general out- 
lines of an epistemology. It is also true that they did not 
present their epistemological doctrines at the very beginning of 
their philosophical speculations. They did not need, as we do, 
the explicit and progressive process of thinking which Descartes 
initiated. But it is our task as Neo-Thomists to formulate ex- 
plicitly the notions which lay implicitly at the roots of the 
traditional doctrine, and to arrange these notions in clear rigor- 
ous order. 

The epistemology of the New Scholasticism is objective and 
realistic, but we are not satisfied with naive realism. We as- 
sume as a technical starting point universal methodical doubt— 
universalem dubitationem—which appears in Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics and in St. Thomas’ Commentary, as a condition of all 
sound philosophical thinking. All our final statements proceed 
from a reflection in which the mind is fully conscious of each 
of its steps and of their whole meaning. Hence it is that we 
are prepared to face the problem of knowledge in the same terms 
as it is stated by modern philosophy. 

The Cartesian “ Cogito” may be brought into striking par- 
' allelism with some words of Thomas Aquinas: “ Secundwm hoc 
cognoscit veritatem intellectus quod supra se ipsum reflectitur.” 
It is a truism to say that I cannot know anything about an 
object unless it be known to me. It is quite as evident that if 
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the object is known to me, it has some relation to my act of 
knowing. But it does not follow from this that the object known 
depends upon that relation. Hence, even though we admit the 
“ Cogito” as a starting point, we are not thereby committed 
to idealism. 

It must also be observed that this starting point is not chrono- 
logical. None of us probably remembers the first awakening of 
consciousness; but despite that fact, it is very unlikely that 
mental life began by saying “ Cogito.” The Nicht-Ich, as 
Fichte pointed out, is necessary for the Selbstbewusstsein, and 
in this he agreed perfectly with St. Thomas, at least in so far 
as human knowledge is concerned. Now, we are not inquiring 
into nor building hypotheses concerning the genesis of knowl- 
edge. Epistemology is the task of a developed mind, possessing 
scientific and philosophical as well as popular knowledge, and 
capable of reflecting on the whole of it. 

In the general history of human thought, as well as in the 
private history of each individual mind, such reflection is intro- 
duced by the fact of error and by the divergence which may 
exist in different minds regarding the same object, or between 
different moments in the same mind. According to common 
sense, error consists in the discrepancy between mind and 
reality, whereas truth consists in the agreement of mind with 
reality. The cardinal problem of epistemology, therefore, con- 
sists in stating precisely the meaning of these common sense 
notions, to wit, real, truth, agreement between mind and the real. 

In this matter we are almost in agreement with the critical 
realists for whom truth and error imply some distinction be- 
tween the two terms, knowledge and reality. If there is no 
distinction between these terms, then both truth and error are 
impossible. Truth appears only when the mind begins to pos- 
sess, over against reality, something which is its own, and which 
may be compared with reality. “Ibi primo invenitur ratio 
veritatis,” says St. Thomas, “ubi intellectus incipit aliquid 
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proprium habere.” We also admit that truth implies some re- 
lation between the mind and the real, a relation of correspond- 
ence, of similarity ; adaequatio ret et intellectus. 

Up to this point we agree with Mr. Santayana and other 
critical realists. But precisely at this place in our inquiry does 
the essential difficulty appear. How is it possible for us to 
know that our mind agrees with reality, is similar to it, and 
describes it correctly ? we are asked. Of course there is no ques- 
tion of comparing knowledge with an unknown reality, for such 
comparison is manifestly impossible. Nevertheless the episte- 
mological problem must be solved from our point of view. There 
are only two possible issues which can be discussed; either 
knowledge never attains anything except mental terms and, then, 
there is no comparison whatsoever between the mind and any- 
thing outside it, or else the real is attained in some way by a 
kind of knowledge which does not terminate in mental terms 
but rather in reality itself, and in this case comparison is 
possible. 

The notion of immediate and direct realism was admirably 
restored to its rightful place in philosophical theory some years 
ago by the neo-realist school. When Professor Perry made 
public his “ epistemological monism,” his exposition of it might 
have been subject to discussion, but the notion he suggested is, 
in my opinion, a fundamental one in any realist theory. 

Is it not possible to harmonize the points of view of the dif- 
ferent realist schools? It seems to me that they themselves have 
attempted a reconciliation. On the one hand, the critical realists 
refuse to be shut up in a purely dualistic “ representationism ” ; 
they believe that, in some way, our knowledge carries us to real 
things. The neo-realists, on the other hand, though denying 
pure subjectivity, seek for some element they can oppose to 
things. 

We should like at this point, in order to clarify the discussion, 
to distinguish two questions, the one epistemological, the other 
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ontological. The epistemological problem concerns itself with 
the value of knowledge as attained by reflection, and attempts 
to answer the question, Do I actually attain reality? The 
ontological problem revolves about the mechanism of knowledge 
and tries to answer the question, How do I attain reality ? 

From the epistemological point of view, is it possible, we ask, 
for a mind which reflects on its own acts to discover their re- 
lation to reality? To make such reflection possible, it is neces- 
sary that two terms be present in the field of reflection, namely, 
the real and the mental expression of the real. In order fully 
to understand the question as we propose it, it would be well to 
recall that for St. Thomas there is no truth nor error except 
in judgment. Every judgment implies a comparison between 
thought and things. It also implies an elementary reflection 
which makes that comparison and formulates its results. Epis- 
temology has nothing more to do than to retrace in explicit and 
technical terms the steps of that elementary reflection. 

Long ago classical logic stated the terms of judgment: subject 
and predicate. But it must not be lost sight of, that in many 
judgments the subject itself is an abstract term, which may 
function as a predicate in other judgments. When I say, 
“Paper is white,” I make a general judgment, the subject of 
which may become a predicate in another judgment, “ This, 
which I hold in my hand, is a sheet of paper.” I arrive thus 
at a primary subject which cannot become a predicate and 
upon which, through the more general judgments, the whole 
series of predicates ultimately reposes. 

What is the meaning of the expression “this,” “that”? I 
could just as well use a gesture of the hand in place of such an 
expression. The primary subject is opposed to all the notions 
meant by the predicates. It is also opposed to the mental 
activity which forms the notions and constitutes the judgments. 
It is at the same time present to the mind and independent of 
it, dominating it and offered to it in order to be expressed by it. 
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The first result of mental effort is the concept. Isolated, the 
concept is neither true nor false, but in a certain sense, neutral. 
In the act of judgment, the concept is related to the subject by 
an affirmation, as corresponding to that subject or representing 
it, thus involving the possibilities of truth and error. Inde- 
pendently of the relation formulated in a judgment, there is, 
between the terms—subject and predicate—a relation due to the 
character of the terms themselves. In point of fact, whether or 
not I formulate that relation matters little; I must formulate 
it to make a true judgment. It is independent of every act of 
judgment and rules over the activity of consciousness. All must 
agree in recognizing the existence of that relation under penalty 
of error. 

We are now in a position to determine the true meaning of 
objectivity and reality. Objectivity means the relations existing 
between the terms of a judgment independent of any activity on 
my part. These relations are imposed on me. If my judgments 
are to be true, they must formulate them. 

But, when I consider the terms themselves, I discover a funda- 
mental difference between the predicates and the terms we have 
called primary subjects. The predicates are the result of my 
effort to express to myself what the subject is, the primary 
subject preceding every such effort, it being a primitive pres- 
ence, which I passively suffer. What is it then that we should 
call real if it be not that datum opposed to my activity? What 
could we possibly discover which corresponds better to the idea 
of the non-ego? 

The critical realists do not admit that the immediate data 
of consciousness are real. Even from the epistemological point 
of view they consider immediate realism as the result of an 
insufficient analysis of knowledge. Conscious data, they say, 
are not the object. The object is not intuited, it is only known, 
beyond the data, by an affirmation. It is revealed by the data, 
embodied or clothed by them. It is not itself directly given, © 
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but only believed or affirmed. Data are “ Essences,” not 
Things.” 

In our opinion, two aspects must be distinguished in the im- 
mediate datum which we call the real; the sensible aspect and 
the intellectual aspect. Sense data are manifestly relative and 
transitory, and it cannot be denied that even in perception they 
are largely conditioned by the subjectivity of the individual 
knower. If our consciousness terminated in the sense data, we 
would not attain the real and the non-ego, rather we should live 
a kind of subjective dream without being clearly aware of our 
opposition to things. But are we ever reduced to a pure sense 
consciousness ? 

There is, ultimately united with sensation, another way of 
knowing which goes beyond sensation, and this is intellectual 
knowledge. It does not attain another and different object than _ 
the object of sensation, for it finds its object in that of sensation 
itself. That object is being. It seems to me, that being is not — 
“ intuited ”—in the sense of the critical realists—it is simply 
“known” in a “non-intuitive way.” But, and this is an all- 
important fact, it is known immediately. It is neither affirmed 
nor believed. On the contrary, it is given along with the sensi- 
ble datum. While the sense datum is given intuitively, being 
is given through the sensible intuition in a way which is not 
intuitive. 

Later on, intellect is able to pass from the state of passivity 
wherein at first it is contained, united with sensation. At the 
same time the intelligible object emerges from the sense datum 
and we then pass from confused to formal and distinct knowl- 
edge. Being is not posited by the intellect as Fichte thought, 
rather it is given with the sense datum with which it is clothed, 
and from which afterwards it is freed by an effort of the intel- 
lect. Being is at first the concrete being of the sense reality— 
that which I hold, for example—it has now become abstract 
being. Meanwhile, the idea of it becomes more and more pre- 
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cise. To be, is primarily, to exist. This is the common char- 
acteristic of all reality. But although everything is, there are 
different modes of being. One being ts not exactly in the same 
way as another. Existence is coupled with essence, which meas- 
ures and determines existence. Thus the two aspects of the 
primitive datum unite. If we had an intellectual intuition of 
things, we should be able to seize upon, even to the last detail, 
all the differences which determine them to such and such a 
being. Such, however, is not the case. Our notion of being 
remains vague and indeterminate; intuition obtains only in 
sensation. Nevertheless, what is offered to the senses, filling 
our eyes with color and our ears with sound, pressing and warm- 
ing our skin, that is. Being is not beside, nor below, nor above 
the sense datum; it is that same reality, pressing, warming, and 
illuminating the perceiver. It is not indeterminate, but quite 
determinate and concrete. Only the intelligible formula of its 
determination escapes us. We conceive that there is such a 
determination, and while we cannot apprehend it and determine 
it precisely in the order of intelligible being, we do complete 
and fill it up with the mental image of those sensible charac- 
teristics which were at first given us. This notion, more guessed 
at and sketched than possessed and achieved, is what Aristotle 
called rér jv etna and the Scholastics, quod quid erat esse, or, 
more briefly, the quiddity of things. In the concept of quidditas, 
the intelligible object is attained. It corresponds fairly well 
with the universal and abstract “ essence ” of the critical real- 
ists. On the other hand, as we have seen, it is related to the 
primary intuition out of which it is afterwards extracted by 
the activity of mind. We may say that the quidditas is referred 
to the real thing by way of affirmation, but the affirmation itself 
is founded on intuition and justified by it. There is, therefore, 
some immediate knowledge of the real in all human knowledge. 

How are we to explain that immediate knowledge? This is 
the ontological problem. Treated at great length in ancient 
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philosophy, suppressed by modern idealism, it revives in every 
realist theory. If I know only my own mental states, mani- 
festly there is no ontological problem. But if knowledge really 
attains real things, a rather difficult question arises. The things 
which I perceive, if they are real, are certainly distinct from 
me; then how are they present to me? As I am myself, so at 
the same time, they must be, in some way, united to me. 

Some critical realists, as Mr. Sellars and Mr. Strong, have 
clearly seen the problem and seem to incline to the solution 
given by the old Scholastics. The knower has in himself some 
form of the object known, but it is false to believe, as some do, 
that the Scholastics separated form from matter. Matter and 
form have no separate existence since they constitute one being. 
If knowledge attains the form, it attains the real thing as it is 
in itself. If beings are isolated and separated one from another, 
this is due to matter. They may communicate as regards form. 
Knowledge consists in the possession of the form of the thing 
known. “ Cognoscens,”’ says St. Thomas Aquinas, “ natum est 
habere formam etiam rei alterius.” Is not this what the critical 
realists mean when they speak of the form as a universal, 
“ something which is at the same time, in the object known and 
in the knowing subject ”? Scholasticism would not speak sim- 
ply of the form as a “ logical” and universal “essence.” The 
logical essence is objectively contemplated. It does not explain 
ontologically how knowledge happens. According to the Scho- 
lastics we find the real and ontological form of the object in the 
subject. This form is not itself the object known; the object 
known is directly and immediately the real being. The form 
united to the knowing subject is an ontological reality, but a 
reality which is there only to make knowledge possible and to 
carry our consciousness to the object. When Mr. Strong says 
that the psychic state is not itself known, but is the vehicle 
through which the “ essence” is given, we are almost in agree- 
ment with him. But we would go even a step further, and make 
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a distinction between the material side of the psychic state and 
its form. The form has only an esse intentionale in the subject, 
and through it, the psychic state is united to the object known. 
To explain these notions in full, it would be necessary to enter 
into a series of metaphysical considerations. I only wish to 
indicate that the notion of a spiritual subject, which is a form 
emerging from matter, lies at the root of the whole theory. 


L. 
University of Louvain. 
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PROFESSOR WHITEHEAD AND THE MAKING OF 
RELIGION 


HE ground idea of Religion in the Making is that a new 
metaphysical description of the universe is necessary 
today because of the discoveries of modern science. In Science 
and the Modern World, Professor Whitehead told us that phi- 
losophy up to the present has been built on the false notion that 
the cosmos is made up of stuff or of natures. The Ionians asked 
the question, “‘ What is nature made up of?” and answered in 
terms of stuff; the physicists of the seventeenth century asked 
the same question and answered in terms of mass. Both con- 
strued things as having a “ simple location ” in a definite space 
and time—a fallacy which Professor Whitehead calls “the 
fallacy of misplaced concreteness.” The result of this fallacy 
has been an irreconcilable dualism: matter, on the one hand 
with its simple location in space and time, and mind on the 
other, as perceiving and reasoning and suffering. 

These old notions are passing away, and should, as a matter 
of fact, be done away with. Modern science has proven that 
the old conception of matter is false, and James in his Does 
Consciousness Exist showed that mind is only a function. The 
ground thus having been cleared for a new metaphysics of 
reality, Professor Whitehead proposes a universe made up of 
spatio-temporal relations as a substitute for the old philosophy 
based on “ simple location.” ‘No volume of space and no dura- 
tion of time is self-sufficient, according to this theory. Each 
has reference to the rest of space and time. “ Everything is 
everywhere at all times” (p. 183). Each event has a past and 
a future and is bound up with both. Space-time is not to be 
understood after the fashion of the old physics, for it is 
“ nothing else than a system of pulling together of assemblages 
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into unities. The word ‘event’ means one of these spatio- 
temporal unities ” (p. 106). 

In Religion in the Making this new metaphysical description 
of the universe is applied to religion. Leaving out of con- 
sideration the ideas of Professor Whitehead on dogma and a 
few minor points, as outside the scope of this paper, the fol- 
lowing headings seem broad enough to include the essential 
ideas of his book: (1) The nature of the universe; (2) The 
possibility of the human mind knowing God; (3) The nature 
of God; (4) The nature of religion. 

Professor Whitehead makes the starting point of his phi- 
losophy the doctrine that there are no substances. For a long 
time philosophy believed in three great substances: God, mind, 
and matter. In the course of modern thought there has occurred 
the gradual elimination of one, and finally, of all these ideas. 
Hobbes dropped mind and God from his scheme of nature, but 
retained matter; Berkeley dropped matter and retained God and 
mind; the absolutists dropped matter and mind but retained 
God. Professor Whitehead rids himself of all three at once, 
for the simple reason that all such ideas are based on the old 
physics of “ simple location.” 

If substances do not exist, what does? Professor Whitehead 
answers, “ events, moments, epochal occasions.” What we call 
creatures or things are in reality only “epochal occasions ” 
(p. 91). Each “epochal occasion” has two sides, its actual 
side which is creature, and its formative side which is creativity. 
In the process of evolution these concur not to form two entities 
but one—the “ self-creating creature” (p. 102). As evolution 
proceeds, “ epochal occasions ” assume or take on certain “ ideal 
forms ” which later appear in the novelty which issues from 
the “ creative process.” The creative process means merely the 
absorption of these ideal forms into the actual epochal occasion. 
It implies that the actual fact or “ground” receives a new 
form with the lapse of time. “In respect to one particular 
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new birth of one center of experience, this novelty of ideal 
forms will be called the ‘ consequent’” (p. 114). The new 
“ epochal occasion ” or derivative will thus be the fusion of its 
“ oround ” with the “consequent,” or the fusion of the actual 
with the non-actual. The new product will be something like 
the old and yet something different from it, and since contrast 
under identity constitutes “ aesthetic experience,” we are jus- 
tified in saying that the “actual world is the outcome of the 
aesthetic order.” 

Since each “epochal occasion” is a fusion of actual and 
formative elements, we are justified in calling an epochal occa- 
sion a “ definite act of perceptivity ” (perceptivity is fusion or 
unification) which is non-mental in the case of some events, 
and mental in the case of others. Value results from this syn- 
thesis or fusion, since value is nothing but self-realization, and 
“self-value is the unit fact which emerges” (p. 101). Just 
what rdle “ideal forms” and “values” play in religion will 
become clearer as we proceed. 

From the nature of the universe as described emerges the 
next problem, the possibility of the human mind transcending 
the universe and knowing God. At the outset, Professor 
Whitehead makes it clear that God is not a transcendent Being, 
as the old theology understood Him to be. If He were tran- 
scendent it would be impossible to know Him, for the reason 
that any proof which commences with considerations drawn 
from the actual world can never rise above the actuality of that 
world. All we can do is to discover the factors disclosed in and 
by the world which is itself experienced. ‘ We know nothing 
beyond this temporal world” (p. 90). An analysis of the 
world can give only these factors; “ it cannot discover anything 
not included in the totality of the actual fact and yet explana- 
tory of it” (p. 71). 

If God is not transcendent in the traditional sense of the 
word, then the further question presents itself: If there be a 
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God, what is His nature? “The nature of God can be made 
clear to us,” says Professor Whitehead, “in terms of ‘ ground 
and consequent’.” The “ground” is the actual fact. The 
“ consequent ” is constituted by all “ideal forms.” Now 
“ideal forms ” by their very nature are unlimited possibilities. 
But they cannot be thrown pell-mell into the creative process. 
There must be a certain limitation imposed on these forms; in 
other words, what is actual for a given moment must be con- 
fronted with what is possible for it at that moment. Hence 
there must be something already actual among these forms 
“who” provides for the entry of the ideal forms into the defi- 
nite process of the world—and this Something is God (p. 152). 
“God, Who is the ground antecedent to transition, must include 
all the possibilities of physical value conceptually, thereby 
holding the ideal forms apart in equal, conceptional realization 
of knowledge. . . . This ideal world of conceptional harmoniza- 
tion is merely a description of God Himself” (p. 154). Each 
new “ epochal occasion ” introduces God into the world. The 
actual world is the base for which He provides the “ ideal 
form” or “consequent.” “He adds himself to the actual 
ground from which every creative act takes its rise” (p. 156). 
God is the great ideal, and the power by which He sustains the 
world is that of Himself as this idea. God, although omniscient 
(p. 153), is limited and finite in some respects. As a matter 
of fact He is a fusion, for every fact in the world is a fusion— 
it is He Who fuses together all the possibilities of the world in 
a harmonious way. Apart from Him there would be no actual 
world, and apart from the actual world with its creativity there 
would be no ideal vision which constitutes God (p. 157). Pro- 
fessor Whitehead believes that such a God possesses an existence 
whose depths “ lie beyond the vulgarities of praise or power. ... 
He is the ideal companion Who transmutes what has been lost 
into a living fact within His own nature. He is the mirror 
which discloses to every creature its own greatness” (p. 155). 
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Religion is the product of evolution. At the earliest period 

in the history of the race, religion was barely disengaged from 
other human interests. The primitive stage of religion was 
ritual, a fact which can be discerned even in the life of animals, 
for “ ritual may be defined as the habitual performance of defi- 
nite actions which have no direct relevance to the preservation 
of the physical organisms of the actors” (p. 20). Emotion 
was the second stage in its evolution; belief and rationalization 
are its final stages of development. Professor Whitehead dis- 
cusses not only the origin of religion, but also its nature. 
Religion, he asserts, must be understood in terms of value. But 
value, it will be remembered, is something inherent in actuality 
itself; “to be an actual entity is to have self-interest. This 
self-interest is a feeling of self-evaluation.” Religion is there- 
fore the fusion into one state of consciousness of three values: 
the value of the individual for himself, the value of one indi- 
vidual for another individual and, finally, the value of the 
objective world. Religion is not merely one of these three 
values taken singly, but the three of them taken together. Self- 
valuation broadens into the concept of the world as a realm of 
adjusted values. Life is never attained and man is never re- 
ligious until he has merged his individual claim with that of 
the objective universe. What, then, is religion? The answer is: 
“ Religion is world-loyalty ” (p. 60). 

We have tried to summarize the dominant ideas of Pro- 
fessor Whitehead on religion. There are, of course, some points 
in his thesis with which we are in perfect agreement, but there 
are others with which we cannot but disagree. We heartily 
subscribe to Professor Whitehead’s insistence on the need of 
an intellectual element in dogma, on the necessity of meta- 
physics as the ground of religion, with his plea to take religion 
out of the field of abnormal psychology and his refusal to con- 
sider religious experience as an intuition of God (pp. 64, 65, 
85, 124). These points of agreement, however, cannot blind 
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us to the fact that there are other elements in his theory which 
do not meet with approval. 

In the first place, we observe that this book has been inspired 
by what one may call a double exclusivism—an exclusivism of 
method and an exclusivism of terminology. The history of 
philosophy bears witness that Professor Whitehead is not the 
first thinker who has attempted to build a metaphysics on the 
data of one science, to the exclusion of all other possible founda- 
tions for a philosophy. August Comte based his philosophy 
exclusively on the scientific intellectualism of the nineteenth 
century; Herbert Spencer constructed his synthetic philosophy 
on a modified Darwinian theory of evolution, and now Pro- 
fessor Whitehead appears with a philosophy built on the new 
physics. What is new about his theory is that it is based on the 
physics of relativity and the quantum theory; what is old about 
it is that it is based on something which is only novel, a thing 
which philosophers have been doing since men first began phi- 
losophizing. It might be well to ask whether the new physics 
is a stable and permanent foundation upon which to rest the 
fabric of a philosophy. What guarantee have we that a phi- 
losophy built upon the physics of the twentieth century is likely 
to be more permanent than the philosophy which Descartes 
fashioned out of the physics of the seventeenth century? We 
do not wish to be understood as asserting that the new theories 
of physics are unsound (many would say they are), we are 
merely suggesting the idea that since scientists claim for these 
theories nothing more than that they are mere “ approxima- 
tions,” there is always the danger that a philosophy built on 
something so insecure, is more than likely to be found on close 
examination to possess no greater stability than the foundations 
upon which it has been constructed. 

In certain circles there is a tendency to use science as a means 
to bolster up theories of religion. It is a precarious thing at 
best to found a religion upon current scientific conceptions. 
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Furthermore, by what right does physics or mathematics be- 
come the exclusive science by which religion is to be interpreted ¢ 
Why should it be the kingly privilege of a spatio-temporal 
continuum to pass judgment on, and to revise religion rather 
than psychology, or colloidal chemistry or botany? Why should 
not the Egyptologist be permitted to re-interpret religion in 
terms of recent discoveries in his field? Why should not the 
psychiatrist be allowed to explain God in terms of libido? The 
truth is that each science possesses its own formal method and 
the method of one science is not indefinitely transferable to the 
data of another science. It was the error of Comte to extend 
to every science that which was true only of a particular science. 
It is, we believe, into this same pitfall that Professor Whitehead 
has fallen. As in ordinary language we cannot indefinitely 
transfer the predicates which a biologist uses of an amoeba to 
an A battery, neither can we logically transfer the methods or 
conclusions of physics to religion. There is no uniform method 
which is completely and entirely adaptable to the study of 
physics, mathematics, and metaphysics. Ht propter hoc pec- 
cant, qui uniformiter in tribus speculativae partibus procedere 
nituntur (St. Thomas in Boet. de Trinit. Q. 6, Art. 2). Pro- 
fessor Whitehead coins a nice phrase to characterize the old 
philosophy which glorified substance. He calls its error “ the 
fallacy of misplaced concreteness.” If it be permitted, we 
should say that in applying a physics of relativity to religion, 
Professor Whitehead has himself been guilty of the “ fallacy 
of misplaced relativity.” 

There is not only an exclusivism of method manifested all 
through this book but also an exclusivism of terminology. While 
Professor Whitehead does not actually make the assertion, he 
does assume that a new meaning given to a word endows that 
word ipso facto with that new meaning. The mere fact that I 
call black “ white,” does not make it white and give the object 
designated by that term the right to be considered white by 
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other people. By this I do not mean to say that Professor 
Whitehead has gone to the length of calling black “ white.” 
But he has avoided the ordinary terminology of philosophy and 
coined a nomenclature all his own. “ Value,” he writes, “ is 
the word I use for the intrinsic reality of an event” (p. 136). 
Creatures, he calls “epochal occasions” ; universals are “eternal 
objects ” ; cause is “ ground ”; effect is “ consequent ” ; creation 
is “ progress.” Then there is such a word as “ prehension ” 
and such sentences as, “ He (God) transcends the temporal 
world because he is an actual fact in the nature of things ”— 
in which the word “ transcendence” is used in an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning from the one ordinarily given it. Philosophy 
will not be helped in its task of solving problems, which in 
themselves are difficult enough, by a too great flexibility of 
terminology. Novelty of expression is a short cut to novelty 
of doctrine, but it is also the end of doctrine. Philosophy today, 
to my way of thinking, needs a lexicon more than it needs a 
space-time continuum. 

These general considerations, of course, have no bearing on 
the details of Professor Whitehead’s system, and we by no 
means wish to limit ourselves to a critical evaluation of his 
system on the broad lines just indicated. For that reason, we 
pass on to the details of his system, examining in succession his 
ideas concerning the universe, the possibility of the human mind 
knowing God, the nature of God, and finally the origin and the 
nature of religion. 

In the first place, his conception of the universe is based upon 
the negation of substance. The idea of substance, however, 
which he rejects is merely the substance of the Cartesian tradi- 
tion, an idea which is little more than a caricature of the true 
conception of substance. The rejection of substance as under- 
stood by the Cartesians certainly does not entitle him to con- 
clude that he has eliminated substance as it is understood by 
every other school of thought. To be righteously discontented 
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with a mutilated and devitalized notion of substance as under- 
stood, for example, by the mechanistic philosophers of the nine- 
teenth century, does not give one the right to reject the notion 
of substance understood by the human intelligence working at 
its highest level. Substances, Professor Whitehead informs us, 
are highly elaborated constructions which leave out the very 
things which are most important in our experience. Substances 
are products of abstraction and in his Science and the Modern 
World he defines abstraction thus: ‘“ We get at the idea by the 
rough and ready method of suppressing what appears to be 
irrelevant details” (p. 77). Now this is precisely what ab- 
straction, which is the process by which we come to our idea of 
substance, is not. The suppression of details in abstraction is 
simply a by-product of the work of the intellect, and not a 
primitive process at all. Abstraction is not the peeling off of 
details from an inner core of experience, nor is substance a 
core of things, about which are grouped their accidents or 
qualities. Substance is the thing itself in its intelligibility or 
ratio. The substance of a thing is explicative even of the de- 
tails which are neglected by abstraction, for it gives the very 
reason of their existence and their juxtaposition. The substance 
of a thing is not a skeleton; it is the explanation of the thing 
in its entirety in terms of the intellect. Professor Whitehead 
admits that substance is “ one of the most natural ideas uf the 
human mind ”—a statement which makes one wonder why he 
should reject it. 

Having dismissed the idea of substance, Professor Whitehead 
passes on to analyze the universe into a system of spatio-temporal 
relations. While he does not give wholehearted support to the 
theory of Einstein, he does bend an adoring knee to the phi- 
losophy of relativity, and in so doing commits the common fault 
of all mathematical philosophers, namely, the confusion of the 
conditions of measurement with the conditions of a thing. 
Space and time are conditions of the measurement of a thing, 
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but they are not conditions of the thing and much less the thing 
itself. It is one thing to say that things are in space and in 
time, and another to say that things are in space-time, just as 
it is one thing to say that the world is made up of relations 
and another thing to say that the relations do not imply a thing 
which is related. We find the same fault in Whitehead that 
exists in the Bergsonian system with the difference that for an 
élan he substitutes space-time. But as movement cannot exist 
without a thing that moves, neither can space-time exist without 
a thing in space and in time. There cannot be a landslide with- 
out land, a headache without a head, a brain storm without a 
brain, a becoming without a thing that becomes, an “ epochal 
occasion” unless it be the occasion of something. The new 
physics strives to avoid these conclusions by reminding us that 
it is not interested in metaphysical ultimates but only in the 
fabrication of mathematical relations which can be applied to 
natural phenomena. But this to our mind constitutes the essen- 
tial defect of the new physics from the philosophical point of 
view. It is, on its own admission, a science which is neither 
fish nor flesh, but a hybrid, made up of material furnished by 
physics but treated formally by mathematics. It confuses 
mathematical time expressed by ¢ with real time which belongs 
to physics. In other words, it has mathematized time. It pre- 
tends to give us no information regarding the causes or the 
nature of the universe, but only its laws expressed algebraically 
—a kind of numerical harmonization of the universe. 

There is yet another point in this description of the universe 
formulated by Professor Whitehead which seems to be unsatis- 
factory. If the universe is a system of mutually adjusted rela- 
tions, as he asserts, there is no necessity to go outside the system 
itself in order to account for causality. Now if the universe 
is a system of relations, then the ultimate relation must be 
either a Related Relation or an Unrelated Relation. It eannot 
be an Unrelated Relation, for that involves a contradiction. 
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Neither can it be a Related Relation, for that in turn implies 
something to which it is related, and since there can be no 
infinite regress in a series of essentially related relations, ulti- 
mately we must get back to something which is Unrelated, or 
which is outside this system of relations, which is the Absolute. 
The related implies the unrelated as the multiple implies the 
one. Relations may be a good mathematical description of the 
universe, but no system of such relations can possibly give us a 
satisfactory metaphysical explanation of reality. 

There are other difficulties which one encounters in reading 
this work, such as the idea of a continuum abstracted from 
quantity in movement—but many of these difficulties we are 
quite willing to admit might be cleared up if Professor White- 
head had taken the time to develop his thought more at length. 
Written in the form of lectures, this book suffers from the as- 
sumption of all books of that type that the truth of a statement 
varies in direct ratio with its generality. In the face of many 
of his statements we find ourselves asking the question over and 
over again: Why, why, why—as a reviewer in Mind recently 
put it. In passing, we cannot help but recall such stumbling 
blocks as these to the acceptance of his system: How can a meta- 
physical description which looks upon space-time relations as 
ultimate, embrace within itself those things which are above 
and beyond space and time, e. g., ideas of justice, truth, beauty, 
and the like? JIntellectus supra tempus. Furthermore, what 
holds space-time together, or why do the actual and formative 
elements come together to form an epochal occasion? Where in 
the ultimate analysis do the actual elements come from? The 
formative elements come from God, it is said, but the actual 
elements do not. But whence? Professor Whitehead labors 
under the same difficulties as Professor Alexander, whom he 
has followed very closely, and we cannot help but recall in this 
context Professor Mackenzie’s remark about space-time phi- 
losophers who say space contains time and time contains space. 
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“ This reminds one,” he writes, “ rather too much of the famous 
islanders who earned a precarious livelihood by taking in one 
another’s washing.” 

The problem of the mind’s capacity to know God attracts our 
attention. God, he says, cannot be known because He is not 
disclosed in the facts of experience. This, of course, is a mere 
gratuity of empirical philosophy. Professor Whitehead here 
follows Kant in his Critique of Pure Reason, but abandons him 
in his Practical Reason, and takes sides with the English 
empiricists who deny the possibility of ever transcending experi- 
ence. On the other hand, it is the contention of common-sense 
philosophy that the analysis of experience does disclose God 
to us. It is quite true that facts as facts do not disclose any- 
thing beyond themselves, but the intellect working on facts can 
make such disclosure, and this by the process of abstraction 
which gives the reason of the facts. Every explanation of 
empirical fact is necessarily transcendental in relation to the 
facts. The laws which govern gases are disclosed by the facts 
not as facts, but as understood intellectually in function of 
movement. So, too, God is disclosed by the facts of experience, 
not in their empirical setting, but as understood in function of 
being. Here it may be urged that the only affirmation we can 
make of the Supreme Being known by the intellect is in terms 
of the facts of this world, and therefore He never can be known 
as He really is. This is true, if it means that terms must be 
used univocally or equivocally of God and the facts of experi- 
ence. Analogically and by negation we can rise to a knowledge 
of the nature of this God once we have proven His existence. 
As it is true to say that what the prince is to his people, that 
the pilot is to his ship, so too it can be said truly that what is 
good and true and beautiful in one being according to its par- 
ticular mode of existence may be true of another according to 
its mode of existence. I can say good of hydrogen, of an apple, 
a dog, a man—and not mean that good is applied to each in the 
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same way, but according to its particular mode of being. So, 
too, I may apply good and other terms to God according to His 
mode of Being, which is perfect, and thus I find God in the 
world and know Him, for by the visible things of the world are 
the invisible things made manifest. 

When Professor Whitehead comes to treat of the nature of 
God, he is more satisfying, at least by his avoiding a difficulty 
which has always haunted the cosmic evolutionists. Professor 
Whitehead has escaped the necessity of accounting for new 
emergents by introducing God as the conceptual realization of 
all the forms which later on become novelties in the evolutionary 
process. Here, too, there is a touch of Scholastic philosophy 
inasmuch as there is the suggestion of what has been called 
archetypal ideas in the mind of God according to which this 
universe is fashioned. But an impasse is soon reached when he 
tries to account for the existence of these forms. If these 
“forms” are not actual, but possible, then how have we a 
knowledge of them? Since a knowledge of anything not dis- 
closed in the facts of experience is impossible, on Professor 
Whitehead’s theory, why in the one case deny a knowledge of 
God because He is beyond the facts of experience, and yet 
assert the existence of forms which are beyond such facts? If 
the mind is capable of rising above the actual facts in one case, 
why should it not be capable of doing so in the other ? 

Professor Whitehead denies that God is infinite because if 
He were infinite, He would be both evil and good. This reason- 
ing is founded on a false conception of evil. “ Evil,” he writes, 
“is positive and destructive; good is positive and constructive ” 
(p. 96). It would have been more in accordance with facts to 
say that evil is negative and destructive, and good positive and 
constructive. Evil is no more positive than darkness; it is the 
absence or the negation of something, and is intelligible only in 
terms of the good, just as darkness is intelligible only in terms 
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of light. Evil is not an entity—it is the undue exaggeration or 
the defect of an entity. 

It is also rather difficult to understand how God can be 
omniscient (p. 153) and yet not be infinitely good. If He is 
omniscient how could His goodness be limited, since an infinite 
knowledge excludes the possibility of being deceived by evil ? 
Intellect and will are correlative and a perfect knowledge of a 
thing implies a perfect love of it, not an imperfect one. That 
is why Christian theology, for example, has asserted the equality 
of the Word and the Spirit. 

The God of Professor Whitehead seems to us to be the God 
of Professor Alexander dressed up in different phrases. One 
is constantly struck by the similarities in the two authors. For 
the author of Space, Time and Deity, “ all finites are included 
in him” (Vol. II, p. 394); for the author of Religion in the 
Making, “ He must include in Himself the synthesis of the 
the total universe” (p. 98). Again, for the former, “God is 
immanent in respect to His body, but transcendent in respect 
to His deity” (p. 396); for the latter God is immanent as 
regards the forms realized in the actual ground but transcendent 
as regards the ideal possible forms. For both authors God is 
always ahead of us either pursuing the quality of deity as man 
chases his shadow, or else as injecting the forms necessary and 
suitable for any given level of the creative process. It is rather 
consoling to know that both Professor Alexander and Professor 
Whitehead have left behind them all ideas of absolute imma- 
nence and absolute transcendence. The God of the pantheists 
who was the substance of things and which called forth from 
Mr. Chesterton the question: “Is Piccadilly Cireus God?” 
does not satisfy these philosophers. Neither does the transcend- 
ent God of the deists. God is both immanent and transcendent, 
but not in a way which does honor to God, nor in a way which 
does honor to logic. He is immanent inasmuch as He is realized 
in the world at the present stage of the creative process, His 
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realization becoming more perfect or “ consistent ” as the pro- 
cess goes on. He is transcendent, not because He is the Author 
of the world and separated from it, but because He is an ideal 
or harmony of values. Such a God, Professor Whitehead be- 
lieves, possesses an existence which lies “ beyond the vulgarities 
of praise and power.” That is true, but He also lies beyond 
the vulgarities of logic and common sense, and being immanent 
in the world, such a God suffers from the defect of being “ too 
much with it.”” The universe in its travails, and in times of its 
distress has need of something not immanent in the travail, but 
above it, and above it not as an ideal or a fusion of possibilities, 
but as an Alpha and an Omega—as an Alpha to account for 
things which do progress and evolve, and an Omega to account 
for the reason of their progression and evolution. 

From the nature of God we now pass on to examine the 
nature of religion according to the scheme of Professor White- 
head. At a time when specialists in the history of religion are 
themselves quite divided regarding the development of religion, 
it seems most unwarranted for anyone to assert that religion has 
evolved through ritual and emotion to belief and rationalism, 
and all this without the least proof that such was actually the 
historical course of events. Given such a description of the 
origin of religion, it was only to be expected that Buddhism 
and Christianity should come in for a comparison, and at almost 
every line we are expecting him to say that “creeds are dying 
and religion is beginning.” By far the most unsatisfactory sec- 
tion of this book is the treatise on the development or the 
emergence of religion. The following certainly does not repre- 
sent the author at his best: “ Athenaeus tells us that among the 
Persians it was the religious duty of the King, once a year at 
some stated festival in honor of Mithras, to appear in the 
Temple intoxicated. A relic of the religious awe at intoxication 
is the use of wine in the communion service” (p. 22). It 
would be just as reasonable to say that the use of gavels in 
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parliamentary debates is a relic of the Stone Age when King 
Dod swatted the members of his tribe over the head with a 
stone hatchet. 

Professor Whitehead believes that the two great “ catholic 
religions,” Buddhism and Christianity, are passing and that 
the world is better off without “communal religions.” He 
blames them for causing the World War because they are breed- 
ers of national self-consciousness (p. 114). If that which breeds 
national self-consciousness is the cause of wars, then why not 
blame patriotism for starting wars, instead of communal re- 
ligions? It seems to us that it is more true to say that the 
communal element in religion prevents strifes rather than 
fosters them. Ordinarily people do not war over what they 
have in common, just as men do not fight simply because they 
have two fists. It is the uncommon element, the possession of 
a thing by one party and not by another, which begets differences 
and results in war. 

Forton J. 

The Catholic University of America. 
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ECENT discussion of social problems displays considerable 
evidence of profound dissatisfaction both with traditional 
principles of morality, and with methods of procedure long 
acknowledged as valid in the establishment and application of 
those principles. The conclusion has been reached that the 
science of ethics has gone bankrupt because its presuppositions 
can no longer be taken seriously, its methods are antiquated, 
and therefore its reputation has ceased to command respect. 
There is frank disgust with things as they have been, very little 
patience with things as they are, and an earnest appeal to all 
thoughtful men to concern themselves with the task of making 
over the present social order so that finally things may become 
as they should be. This is the all-important work of the real 
thinkers of the present generation, because in it, despite the 
manifold disillusionments of the past, will be found an ideal 
worthy of our best efforts and a solid foundation for our most 
ardent hopes. 

As one reads into this literature it soon becomes apparent 
that these authors are not merely protesting against this or 
that particular institution, decrying this or that isolated system 
of thought. Their arraignment is much broader and deeper. 
It amounts to a sweeping condemnation of the very modes of 
thinking adopted in the past when considering moral problems. 
It demands, on the negative side, nothing short of a total re- 
jection of what now passes for ethics; while, on the positive 
side, it seeks to bring about a reconstruction de novo of moral 
science through the adoption of an almost totally new concept 
of mind and of man. 

Professor Robinson is frankly of the opinion that before 
such’ reconstruction of ethical science can even begin to be 
achieved, it will be necessary to renovate all our ideas concern- 
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ing the nature of mind and the character of the thought pro- 
cess. It has been proven conclusively, he thinks, that it is 
absurd to speak of mind in terms merely of conscious pro- 
cesses ; that the sharp distinction between mind and body is “a 
very ancient and spontaneous uncritical savage prepossession ” ; 
that what Kant called Pure Reason is a purely mythological 
concept; that the “ unconscious ” determines the greater part 
of our thinking. He concludes it is from these “ great dis- 
coveries ” that we must take our cue if we would get a right 
understanding of man, and hope to build up a truly scientific 
system of morals. Lack of progress in moral science in the 
past is traceable to ignorance of just these matters, and this 
ignorance, in turn, is due to faulty thinking. We have paid 
too much respect to our wish-thoughts and fear-thoughts, our 
love-thoughts and hate-thoughts. We have, in making deci- 
sions about things, yielded too often to impulse, and shirked 
what Dr. Johnson called the “ labor of investigation ” so indis- 
pensable to scientific work. 

But a still more paralyzing form of thought is what is known 
today as “ rationalizing.” This seems to include all the short- 
comings just mentioned, and in addition to be characterized 
by a stubbornness, growing out of self-conceit, to cling tena- 
ciously to traditional beliefs and commonly accepted ideas and 
ideals. ‘ The result is,” says Professor Robinson, “ that most 
of our so-called reasoning consists in finding arguments for 
going on believing as we already do.” The mind under the 
influence of this spirit ascribes a finality to its knowledge which 
is not based so much on evidence as upon an unwillingness to 
admit that what has long been accepted as true should even be 
suspected of being false. It is not only irritated at the sug- 
gestion that such doctrine may be wrong, it is also quite satis- 
fied to maintain its position without any effort to examine the 
basis upon which it rests. 

Professor Barnes makes a similar classification of thought 
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processes, though he is somewhat more explicit in his judgment 
as to what specific body of thought may be placed in the cate- 
gory of mere “rationalizing.” Each of these writers men- 
tions a fourth type of thinking which is denominated variously 
as “ scientific,” “ critical,” or “ creative ” thinking. It is this 
last which alone gives rise to really new reliable and socially 
beneficial knowledge. On examination it turns out to be noth- 
ing really new. It is what every student has come to under- 
stand, in a narrow sense at least, as the inductive or scientific 
method. 

The point most emphatically stressed is that progress in 
moral science is possible only on condition that purely induc- 
tive and quantitative methods be employed in the study of 
mind and of man—in the investigation of social and psycholo- 
gical phenomena. One finds too, in attempted justification of 
this claim, the now hackneyed recital of the great progress 
made in physical science during the last three hundred years, 
and the rather hasty assumption of no progress, or at least of 
no correspondingly great progress, in moral science; and 
finally, the unwarranted conclusion that all this is due to the 
fact that quantitative methods have not been applied to ethical 
phenomena. In other words, the contention is that the meta- 
physical and supernatural viewpoint has successfully blocked 
the way to any advance toward new knowledge about man’s 
nature and the genuinely supreme objectives of human conduct. 

Summarized, the situation as these writers visualize it is 
something like this: (1) moral science is bankrupt; (2) the 
immediate cause of this bankruptcy is false notions concern- 
ing the nature of mind and of man; (3) these false notions 
are the fruit of antiquated modes of thinking and the failure 
to adopt quantitative methods of thought when investigating 
moral problems; (4) the remedy for this situation is a com- 
plete break with the past, a total repudiation of any theocentric 
universe, and a fresh attempt to construct moral science on the 
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basis of mind as indistinct from bodily processes and of man 
as an agent devoid of freedom of will. 

It would serve no good purpose, and perhaps it would not 
be quite just to declare this view entirely erroneous. Speaking 
generally, there is ample reason for dissatisfaction with present 
moral conditions, and therefore also, since practice largely fol- 
lows theory, with much of what passes as moral science. There 
is a fairly long list of social problems, at bottom of an ethical 
nature, awaiting solution. But neither these latter, nor even 
the catastrophe which was the World War, warrant the sweep- 
ing assertion that moral science has broken down. Inter- 
national relations may have reached a crisis, but they are still 
far from chaotic. Social institutions may fall short of the 
ideal of distributive justice, but they do not aim at palpable 
injustice. Individual morality may have grown loose, but 
it has not yet been lost. There has been and still is much 
confusion of thought in the discussion of ethical problems, but 
not all are so pessimistic as to have lost confidence in thought 
itself. The great thinkers of the past certainly did make 
many speculative and practical errors, but to discard their 
entire philosophy for this reason would be to set up a principle 
which if consistently applied would necessitate nothing short 
of universal skepticism. 

It is, I think, true that progress in moral science has been 
impeded by false notions of mind and of man, and by the 
methods of thought logically arising from them. But it seems 
rather unnecessary to turn so far back in the history of moral 
science as, say, the Middle Ages or Aristotle, to find these 
errors. Many share the conviction that in the conceptions 
of mind and of man initiated by Descartes’ exaggerated dual- 
ism may be found the roots of present distressing moral con- 
ditions. His notion of mind and matter, of body and soul, 
as so antithetical in nature as to exclude any action of the 
one on the other, plunged unwary psychologists into a perfect 
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maelstrom of difficulties, difficulties which cast doubt upon the 
basic principles of all traditional epistemology and eventually 
led, it seems to me, to all the subsequent variations of thought 
represented by the pantheism of Spinoza, the hypothetical 
realism of Locke, the idealism of Berkeley, the panphenome- 
nalism of Hume, and the transcendentalism of Kant and his 
numerous followers. For in all these systems the epistemo- 
logical problem is paramount. In all one may trace the 
unfortunate, because unfounded, Cartesian immanence of 
thought. The shadow of doubt cast upon the trustworthiness 
of man’s cognitive faculties by the philosopher-mathematician 
has not only never been entirely dissipated by modern philo- 
sophical speculation, but in many cases has been notably deep- 
ened. His denial of the substantial union of mind and body— 
the basis of traditional epistemology—gave rise to the dis- 
astrous principle that as the mind cannot transcend itself, so 
it can never know reality as it is, but only as it appears to 
mind in its phenomenal aspects. Thus the specifically intel- 
lectual function of mind, the process of abstraction, resulting 
in the immaterial representation of the material essences cf 
things, came to be regarded as purely illusory, and the category 
of knowable objects was reduced to qualities and quality- 
groups. 

With Berkeley these qualities became aspects of subjective 
mind, and material substance passed out of existence. With 
Hume, the qualities or phenomena, grouped together, became 
mind itself, which thus constituted made up knowable reality. 
Kant’s heroic but pitiful attempt to rescue philosophy from 
this quagmire of relativity and all-pervading skepticism re- 
sulted rather in a perpetuation of the very tree of subjectivism 
which he had set out to uproot. For his gratuitous a priori 
forms, implying as they do that the only necessary element in 
knowledge is subjective, afforded no escape from the long 
accepted, though really fictitious, assumption that certain 
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knowledge can never reach beyond ever shifting appearances. 
His conclusion that the noumenon, or as we would say, sub- 
stance or essence, was unknowable, left the subsequent searcher 
after ultimate truth with nearly as unsatisfactory an intellec- 
tual equipment as Hume himself possessed. 

The logical result of all this theorizing appeared in the 
moral order in what may not unreasonably be called the 
apotheosis of mind and of man. In this order, man became 
a law unto himself, responsible to none but himself, for the 
simple reason that, according to epistemological presuppositions, 
he could not prove the existence of a Superior Legislator nor 
reach intellectual certainty regarding the existence of His Law. 

The conception of man as intellectually and morally autono- 
mous would of itself suffice to account for the prevailing 
epidemic of individualism in moral practices as well as in 
moral philosophy, and to give the impression that “the only 
existing order in the world is frank and open disorder.” It 
is this inveterate habit-fruit of the Cartesian tradition and 
the Kantian fixation of ii—of assuming the self-sufficiency of 
the individual mind cut off from any necessary contact with 
or control by the exigencies of the real order of things that 
has led to the “ welter of disagreement” in the world at pres- 
ent upon almost every conceivable problem. In human enter- 
prises there are two main causes of confusion and failure— 
self-appointed, irresponsible leaders and open repudiation of 
any leadership. In individualistic philosophy both causer are 
operative. For, contradictory as it may seem, to declare 
thought immanent, that is, to declare it unable to apprehend 
the necessary and universal element in the things of the 
objective world, to attribute to it independence, is, where con- 
sistency is maintained, to constitute as many leaders of thought 
as there are thinkers, while at the same time, it justifies rebel- 
lion against any intellectual leadership. Where all may with 
equal title claim the right to speak with supreme authority, 
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none is left with the disposition or the duty to obey. From 
such an impasse, assuming an unwillingness to surrender, 
there is but one way out. It is to demand the abdication of 
intellect itself and its submission to the scepter of the senses. 

In modern philosophy anti-intellectualism reigns supreme. 
At one extreme is idealism paralyzing normal intellectual 
activity by denying that the mind can have any other object 
than itself, and by making all things but states or aspects or 
projections of the same mind. Then follows philosophical 
agnosticism which sublimates its ignorance of anything supra- 
sensible—whether of God or mind, of soul or substance. 
Pragmatism, logically enough, intensifies the opposition to 
intellect by declaring truth, in the sense at least of an intel- 
lectual equation or conformity with permanent reality, a 

chimera, setting up in its stead a department store of opinions 
upon which each who will may attach his tag of relative value. 
Finally comes neo-realism, with its admirable longing for 
the return of common sense and “ solid” reality, but which, 
so far at any rate, has not succeeded in its attempt at restor- 
ing intellectual order, but only in postulating a so-called 
“neutral” substance, neither mind nor matter; which sub- 
stance is to be dealt with by methods applicable exclusively 
to extended quantitative entities. Thus has individualism, 
under one guise or another, spent itself, until the very repre- 
sentatives of such philosophy may complain of its “ chaotic 
confusion of mind,” and of its “vacillating uncertainty ”; 
that “the world is full of thinking, but there is no agreement 
in thought. There are philosophers, but there is no philoso- 
phy. There are ‘distinguished men’ but no man; big heads 
but no head. Heads of schools without schools, leaders 
without followers, societies without members ’.”’ 

The limits of this paper allow but the barest mention of the 
influence exerted by many physical sciences in the achievement 
of the same end. What with the biological sciences maintaining 
that change or evolution holds sway in the world with a truly 
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Heraclitean universality, that reason is everywhere dominated 
by the vagaries of conscious or unconscious emotion; with an 
Einstein seriously introducing the view that “ all measurement 
is wholly relative to the observer,” and with psychology con- 
fusing reasoning with rationalization or “ the finding of good 
reasons for that which we would prefer to be the case, whether 
it is or not,” it has been truly said that “‘ modern .science dis- 
covers every reason for discord, none for accord.” 

In spite of this progressive disintegration of modern thought, 
in spite of its self-confessed and inherent incapacity to reach 
agreement upon even such fudamental problems as the nature 
of the mind and of knowledge, of man and of God, of the 
principle of unity in variety; in spite even of the fact that 
Scholasticism is the only existing philosophy which professes 
and possesses certainty upon these points, it is rather aston- 
ishing that it should be that philosophy which has been singled 
out and attached with the odium of having stood in the way 
of moral progress, because it has clung tenaciously to realistic 
dualism and its intellectualistic implications of abstract natures, 
formal universal truths, eternal, unchanging essences and an 
eternal, infinite God. It is equally astonishing that now when 
the workaday as well as the academic world is suffering from 
the dire effects of this anti-intellectualistic philosophy, there 
should be a serious effort made to extend its baneful influence, 
especially in the field of ethics where of all departments of 
knowledge it can do the most harm. 

That such a movement is destined to become either wide- 
spread or permanent may seriously be doubted. Individualism 
has ever brought about its own destruction. That its days are 
numbered would seem to be presaged by a growing impatience 
with egocentric subjectivism and a corresponding hunger for 
the real. For, as Maritain so pointedly expresses it: “It is 
reality that is wanted, that is to say, truth reached through © 
channels of the intellect and the primacy of the spirit.” 
University of Notre Dame. Cuartes C. 
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CHRONICLE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY DURING 1926 


HE most striking characteristic of American philosophy during 
the year just ended, taking into consideration the relatively small 
number of individuals who are devoting themselves professionally to 
philosophical work, has been its amazing productivity. In any com- 
plete list of philosophical books published during 1926 will be found 
as author the name of almost every thinker in the United States. The 
quality of this philosophical output, however, is quite another question. 
The unprejudiced observer cannot but conclude that few of last year’s 
books are of more than passing significance, while fewer still must be 
regarded as important. 

The majority of our authors have set themselves either to the defense 
of positions previously taken or to a deeper analysis of views already 
expressed. Some one aspect of the philosophy of mind, value, knowl- 
edge, or evolution, is taken up and dominates thinking to the exclusion 
of wider and more fundamental questions involved in constructive 
philosophy. As a result, there has been practically no synthetic think- 
ing going on with the exception of the work of Professor Whitehead, 
and even that leaves much to be desired from the point of view of a 
well-rounded development of systematic ideas and principles. Ameri- 
ean thinkers appear to be blinded (let us hope that it is temporary) 
by the revolutionary achievements of contemporary science to the syn- 
thetic aspects of philosophy or incapable of absorbing into the frame- 
work of their theories the mass of facts with which science is almost 
daily overwhelming us. 

American philosophy is no less sharply differentiated into schools 
than was the philosophy of the Middle Ages. These cleavages, so 
marked at times, have given rise to numerous controversies, with the 
result that thinkers of every school are quickly called to account if they 
fall into error or assume too much, and are therefore compelled bon gré 
mal gré to devote a great amount of their time and energy to defense 
and attack. Such being the case, it is not surprising to discover that 
& preponderant part of our philosophical writing has been contro- 
versial, this being particularly true as regards the volumes which have 
issued from the critical and neo-realist camps. Pragmatism still counts 
on the redoubtable Dewey to defend its position. He is almost the only 
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one left who has the courage to fight under that banner. Idealism, on 
the other hand, seems to be in full eclipse, so full that it is difficult 
to discern anywhere on the horizon even the promise of a future 
resurrection.? 

All would agree that the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, 
held during September at Harvard University, was the most important 
single event in the year’s activities. Not only did it bring together a 
truly remarkable gathering of philosophers from all parts of the world, 
it served to place concretely before foreigners the achievements and 
spirit of American philosophy. That this philosophy is weak from the 
side of acquaintance with past philosophies, we would be the first to 
acknowledge. We would not so readily agree that Americans are lack- 
ing in metaphysical insight or that we are apt tamely to submit to the 
exaggerated claims which mechanistic science makes on our thinking, 
as Professor Hans Driesch has contended. The Congress should be a 
lasting inspiration to the younger generation to attempt something for 
American philosophy which will compare favorably with the products 
of the great masters who attended from other countries.” 

Science and the Modern World is looked upon generally as the most 
important philosophical book of the year. After outlining the evolu- 
tion of scientific ideas, especially during the last three hundred years, 
Professor Whitehead proceeds by way of criticism to build up his own 
metaphysics of reality. Materialism with its assumption of things 
located in space is untenable, except pragmatically. Things are events, 
not objects located in space, and are prehended in a unity, using the 
term ‘ prehension’ to mean something much more than mere sensation. 
Whitehead is a realist but emphasizes internal relations much more than 
our neo-realists are accustomed to do. He is a rationalist, in fact he 
preaches a return to the rationalism of the Middle Ages, as well as being 
profoundly Platonic. That the influence of his system on American 
thinking will be great, nobody can doubt. Its future, however, is on 
the lap of the gods.* 


1 For an excellent analysis of contemporary American philosophy, see the 
article by Professor Frank Thilly, “Contemporary American Philosophy ” 
in the Philosophical Review, XXXV (Nov., 1926), 6. 

? The papers read will appear in a volume, The Proceedings of the Sixth 
International Congress of Philosophy, edited by Edgar 8S. Brightman and 
published by Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 

* Alfred N. Whitehead (New York: Macmillan Co., 1925). 

‘Professor Whitehead has applied his metaphysical and cosmological 
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I would place The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical 
Science—A Historical and Critical Survey as the next most important 
book of the year,’ if for no other reason than that is seems to me 
the swan song of materialistic thought. Professor Burtt searches by 
means of a criticism of our present-day scientific concepts for a sounder 
foundation for metaphysics. But his view continues to be mechanistic 
and deterministic, even after such critique. Mind must be conceived 
as extended in space and time; there is no epistemological problem.® 

There have been numerous contributions to the field of the philosophy 
of mind, the work of Professor Durant Drake’ being the most inter- 
esting if for no other reason than its frank outspoken materialism. 
Mind for Drake is the brain made conscious, a ‘fusion’ of psychic 
atoms and therefore nothing more than the relations of the nervous 
and muscular systems to a world of objects and essences. As a clear 
statement of the ‘mind-stuff’ theory, this book of Professor Drake 
leaves little to be desired. Professor Cunningham § also views mind as 


principles to religion in Religion in the Making (New York: Macmillan 
Co.). 

5 By Edwin Arthur Burtt (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1925). 

* The following works in one way or another analyze and criticize scien- 
tific ideas and postulates from a philosophical approach: Cassius J. Keyser, 
Thinking About Thinking (New York: Dutton and Co.) ; Curtis W. Reese, 
Humanism (Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co.) ; A. Wolf, Essentials of 
Scientific Method (New York: Macmillan Co.) ; J. H. Randall, The Making 
of the Modern Mind (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.) ; George D. Birkhoff, 
The Origin, Nature and Influence of Relativity (New York: Macmillan 
Co.) ; Studies in the History of Ideas, Vol. II, Edited by Department of 
Philosophy, Columbia University (New York: Columbia University Press) ; 
Woodbridge Riley, From Myth to Reason (New York: Appleton Co.); M. 
Luckiesh, Foundations of the Universe (New York: Van Nostrand Co.) ; 
John M. Watson, Science as Revelation (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1925) ; James Y. Simpson, Landmarks in the Struggle Between Science and 
Religion (New York: Doran); R. H. Murray, Science and Scientists in the 
Nineteenth Century (New York: Macmillan Co.); John L. Davies, The 
New Age of Faith (New York: Viking Press) ; Frederic J. Teggert, Theory 
of History (New Haven: Yale University Press). 

7 Mind and Its Place in Nature (New York: Macmillan Co., 1925). 

®Gustavus Watts Cunningham, Five Lectures on the Problem of Mind 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1925). Also, James Bissett Pratt, 
Matter and Spirit, A Study of Mind and Body in Their Relation to the 
Spiritual, 2nd ed. (New York: Macmillan Co.); George Barton Cutten, 
Mind, Its Origin and Goal (New Haven: Yale University Press) ; Madison 
Bentley and Others, Psychologies of 1925 (Worcester: Clark University 
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a system of experiences but does not make mind synonymous with 
the neuro-muscular system. The passage from the metaphysics of mind 
to the problems of personality is logical and easy. Numerous contribu- 
tions to this topic have been published, ranging all the way from the 
idealistic to the extreme behavioristic interpretations of the self. The 
books of Professor Ralph Tyler Flewelling® and Professor A. P. 
Weiss *° represent these widely divergent viewpoints. 

Unquestionably Professor Ralph M. Eaton + has produced the most 
significant treatment of the epistemological problem to appear during 
the year. He accepts both common sense and scientific fact as the 
starting point for a discussion of the theory of knowledge, and his 
criticism of epistemological theories is penetrating and individual. 
Truth consists in the correspondence of mind with reality which is 
embodied in certain mental symbols, and this view he founds upon the 
doctrines of negation and formal deduction.1? 


Press) ; E. Jordan, The Life of Mind (Indianapolis: C. W. Laut and Co.) ; 
Alexander A. Jascolevich, Three Conceptions of Mind. Their Bearing on 
the Denaturalization of the Mind in History (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press) ; Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, The Realm of Mind, An Essay 
in Metaphysics (New York: Columbia University Press). 

® Creative Personality (New York: Macmillan Co.). 

104 Theoretical Basis of Human Behavior (Columbus, Ohio: R. G. 
Adams Co.). Also, G. Eliot-Smith and Others, Problems of Personality— 
In Honor of Dr. Morton Prince (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co.) ; 
Edited by A. A. Roback, Problems of Personality (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co.) ; Edgar Pierce, The Philosophy of Character (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press); George A. Wilson, The Self and Its World 
(New York: Macmillan Co.); B. C. Leeming, Imagination: Mind’s Domi- 
nant Power (New York: M. H. Schroeder Co.); P. D. Bookstaber, Postu- 
lates of Perfectibility (Boston: Stratford Co.) ; J. E. Turner, Personality 
and Reality (New York: Macmillan Co.). 

11 Symbolism and Truth (Cambridge: Harvard University Press). 

12 Also, W. P. Montague, The Ways of Knowing or the Methods of 
Philosophy (New York: Macmillan Co.); J. E. Creighton, Studies in 
Speculative Philosophy (New York: Macmillan Co.); C. I. Lewis, The 
Pragmatic Element in Knowledge (Berkeley: University of California 
Publications in Philosophy, VI, 3, University of California Press); The 
Nature of Ideas—Lectures Delivered Before the Philosophical Union, Uni- 
versity of California 1925-26 (Berkeley: University of California Press) ; 
J. E. Turner, A Theory of Direct Realism (New York: Macmillan Co.) ; 
R. W. Sellars, Principles and Problems of Philosophy (New York: Mac- 
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Notwithstanding the fact that, as Professor Urban remarked in his 
Presidential Address to the American Philosophical Association,1* we 
have come to the end of the biological philosophies of the past twenty- 
five years, the flood of books on evolution continues unabated. This is 
probably due in no small degree to the widespread and organized attack 
by Protestantism on evolution. Both scientists and philosophers have 
been quick to use the opportunity to defend themselves before the bar 
of public opinion or to make propaganda for their theories. Books re- 
flecting both these types of approach to the question have appeared, 
but little or nothing new has been contributed by any of them, with 
the possible exceptions of the works of Professor Seba Eldrige** and 
of Professor L. T. More,!* to a solution of the problems which biology 
brings to philosophy. Professor John E. Boodin has made a serious 
attempt to bring the categories of life, mind, and God into an evolu- 
tionary scheme in which God is recognized as both the Creator and 
Sustainer of the world, and from which scheme a cosmic religion 
develops.1® 


millan Co.). In logic, I may cite: Matthew T. McClure, An Introduction 
to the Logic of Reflection (New York: Henry Holt Co.); R. W. Sellars, 
The Essentials of Logic (2nd rev. ed., New York: Macmillan Co.) ; Charles 
H. Patterson, Problems in Logic (New York: Macmillan Co.); H. B. 
Smith, A System of Formal Logic—Part I. The Problem of Single Impli- 
cation (Columbus, Ohio: R. G. Adams); Harold R. Smart, The Philosoph- 
ical Presuppositions of Mathematical Logic (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co.) ; Henry H. Williams, The Evolution of Logic (Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
Published by author). 

18“ Progress in Philosophy in the Last Quarter Century,” Philosophical 
Review, XXXV (March, 1926), 2. 

14 The Organization of Life (New York: Thomas G. Crowell Co.). 

** The Dogma of Evolution (Princeton: Princeton University Press). 

16 Cosmic Evolution: Outlines of Cosmic Evolution (New York: Mac- 
millan Co.). Also, Thomas Hunt Morgan, The Theory of Gene (New 
Haven: Yale University Press); A. Franklin Shiell, Heredity (New York: 
McGraw-Hale Book Co.) ; Thomas Hunt Morgan, Evolution and Genetics 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press) ; Vernon Kellogg, Hvolution (New 
York: Appleton Co.) ; Horatio H. Newman, The Gist of Hvolution (New 
York: Macmillan Co.); John M. and Merle C. Coulter, Where Evolution 
and Religion Meet (New York: Macmillan Co.) ; George H. Parker, What 
Evolution Is (Cambridge: Harvard University Press); Edmund Noble, 
Purposive Evolution (New York: Henry Holt Co.); Ludwig Stein, Zvolu- 
tion and Optimism (New York: Thomas Seltzer); H. S. Jennings, Prome- 
theus: Or Biology and the Advancement of Man (New York: E. P. Dutton 
Co.). 
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Professor Warner Fite, in his recent and important book,'’ continues 
the researches of his Individualism and points out the influence of 
self-consciousness on the happenings of daily life. Fite is against every 
species of authoritarianism in ethics and advocates self-expression as 
the ultimate sanction of conduct.® Professor R. B. Perry has given 
us his General Theory of Value,’® in which he outlines the conclusions 
he has come to after a long study of value theories. This book is very 
valuable as a source of realistic theories concerning ethics, as well as 
social and individual values. For Perry any object of interest pos- 
sesses value. His viewpoint is, therefore, empirical and subjectivist. 
He resolutely refuses to concede to value a fundamental or primitive 
place in human concepts. In the field of religious philosophy, there 
has been considerable activity but no outstanding or revolutionary 
production.?° 


17 Moral Philosophy: The Critical View of Life (New York: Dial Press, 
1925). 

18 Other books on ethics and social philoosphy are: Horatio W. Dresser, 
Ethics im Theory and Application (New York: Thomas G. Crowell Co.) ; 
John S. Stoops, Ideals of Conduct (New York: Macmillan Co.) ; Edited 
by J. Lowenberg, S. C. Pepper and G. P. Adams, Studies in the Problems 
of Norms (Berkeley: University of California Publications in Philosophy, 
VII) ; Edited by H. J. Bridges, Aspects of Ethical Religion—Essays in Honor 
of Felia Adler (New York: American Ethical Union); Carl F. Taeusch, 
Professional and Business Ethics (New York: Henry Holt Co.) ; Charles 
A. Ellwood, The Psychology of Human Society (New York: Appleton Co.) ; 
N. J. Spykman, The Social Theory of George Simmel (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press); Theo. de Laguna, The Factors of Social Evolution 
(New York: F. S. Crofts); Joseph A. Leighton, The Individual and the 
Social Order (New York: Appleton Co.); M. C. Otto, Natural Laws and 
Human Hopes (New York: Henry Holt); R. B. Perry, A Modernist View 
of National Ideals (Berkeley: University of California Publications in 
Philosophy, VI, 2); W. E. Hocking, Man and the State (New Haven: Yale 
University Press) and The Present Status of the Philosophy of Law and 
of Rights (New Haven: Yale University Press) ; Arthur F. Bentley, Rela- 
tivity in Man and Society (New York: Putnam). 

1° General Theory of Value: Its Meaning and Basic Principles Construed 
in Terms of Interest (New York: Longmans, Green and Co.). 

2° Julius S. Bixler, Religion in the Philosophy of William James (Bos- 
ton: Marshall Jones Co.) ; William Adams Brown, Imperialistic Religion 
and the Religion of Democracy (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
An Outline of Christianity—The Story of Our Civilization (New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Co.), Vols. I and II; J. E. Turner, Personality and 
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During the past twelve months there has been no writing of general 
histories of philosophy. Several well-known books, such as Windel- 
band’s and Weber’s histories,?4 have been brought up to date. Most 
of the studies during the year have been of individual philosophers, the 
most important works coming from Professors Boas,?? Merrill,?* and 
Horton.** 


Reality; A Proof of the Real Existence of a Supreme Self (New York: 
Macmillan Co.); Edgar S. Brightman, Religious Values (Cincinnati: 
Abingdon Press); J. H. Leuba, The Psychology of Religious Mysticism 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace Co.) ; Evelyn Underhill, The Mystics of the 
Church (New York: Doran); F. G. Peabody, The Church of the Spirit 
(New York: Macmillan Co.) ; Douglas C. Macintosh, The Reasonableness 
of Christianity (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons); H. N. Wieman, 
Religious Experience and Scientific Method (New York: Macmillan Co.) ; 
Robert Shafer, Christianity and Naturalism—Hssays im Criticism (2nd 
series, New Haven: Yale University Press) ; Edgar S. Brightman, Immor- 
tality in Post-Kantian Idealism (Cambridge: Harvard University Press) ; 
A. K. Reischauer, Studies in Japanese Buddhism (New York: Macmillan 
Co.) ; John A. W. Hass, The Unity of Faith and Knowledge (New York: 
Macmillan Co..) 

*1 W. Windelband, History of Ancient Philosophy, trans. by H. E. Cush- 
man (3rd ed., New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) ; Alfred Weber, History 
of Philosophy, trans. by Frank Thilly, and R. B. Perry, Philosophy Since 
1860 (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). Also, R. B. Perry, Philosophy 
of the Recent Past (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons); Horatio W. 
Dresser, History of Ancient and Mediaeval Philosophy (New York: Thomas 
G. Crowell). 

22 French Philosophies of the Romantic Period (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press). 

°° The Platonism of Joachim du Bellay (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press). 

*4 The Philosophy of the Abbé Bautain (New York: New York Univer- 
sity Press). Also, C. W. Hendel, Studies in the Philosophy of David Hume 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press); A. Wolf, The Philosophy of 
Nietzsche (New York: Macmillan Co.) ; Nima A. Adierblum, A Study of 
Gersonides in His Proper Perspective (New York: Columbia University 
Press); Benjamin Rand, Modern Classical Philosophers, revised ed. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co.) ; George Herbert Palmer and Others (Edited 
by E. C. Wilson), Immanuel Kant 1724—1924 (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press); Anna Forbes Liddell, Alexander’s Space, Time and Deity— 
A Critical Consideration (University of North Carolina Studies in Philos- 
ophy, II); The Philosophy of William James, drawn from his own works 
with an Introduction by Horace M. Kallen (New York: The Modern 
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The year 1926 has been a memorable one in the history of American 
Neo-Scholasticism. In the first place, it saw the founding of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association and the first meeting of 
that organization held at the Catholic University of America, January 
5, 1926.25 At the sixth International Congress of Philosophy, Ameri- 
can Scholasticism was represented by papers read by William A. 
Turner, John A. Ryan, and James H. Ryan. Professor James H. 
Ryan also presented the Scholastic Theory of Knowledge to the 
American Philosophical Association at its meeting held at Smith 
College, December 28, 1926.2° Numerous books have been published 
by leading exponents of the philosophy of St. Thomas, a list of which 


Library) ; A. J. Snow, Matter and Gravity in Newton’s Physical Philosophy 
(New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch); Allan H. Gil- 
bert: Dante’s Conception of Justice (Durham: Duke University Press). 
There are certain books which I do not know how to classify. Unlike the 
scholarly pamphlet of Profesor Alexander Meikeljohn, Reading With a 
Purpose—Philosophy (Chicago: American Library Association), or A. E. 
Baker, How to Understand Philosophy (New York: Doran), these works 
aitempt to popularize philosophical positions by what Professor Cohen has 
called “ smart-aleck writing.” I refer to Will Durant, The Story of Philos- 
ophy; George A. Dorsey, Why We Behave Like Human Beings, and Hen- 
drick W. Van Loon, Tolerance. 

%° Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association, edited by James H. Ryan (Washington). 

2° Reprinted as “The Problem of Knowledge from the Point of View of 
Dualistic Realism,” Philosophical Review, XXXV (Sept., 1926), 5. 

**deWulf, History of Mediaeval Philosophy, 2 vols., trans. by E. C. 
Messenger (New York: Longmans, Green and Co.); J. S. Zybura, Present 
Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism—An International Symposium 
(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co.); John X. Pyne, The Mind (New York: 
Benziger) ; Sister Mary Verda, New Realism in the Light of Scholasticism 
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is subjoined.2” This activity bespeaks a large interest in the solutions 
of philosophical problems advocated by Neo-Scholastics and augurs 
well for our studies and researches during the present year. 


J. H. R. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Doctoris Irrefragabilis Alexandri de Hales, Ordinis Minorum Summa 
Theologica, Iussu et Auctoritate Rmi P. Bernardini Klumper, 
Totius Ordinis Minorum Ministri Generalis Studio et Cura PP. 
Collegit S. Bonaventurae ad Fidem Codicum Edita. Tomus I. 
Liber Primus. Ad Claras Aquas (Quarrachi) Prope Florentiam: 
Ex typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 1924, in 40. Pp. xlviii 
+ 770. 


The Summa of Alexander of Hales takes us back to the early decades 
of the thirteenth century. The Western world of thought was then 
passing through a period of transition. Scholastic philosophy, as is 
well known, rests upon Greek foundations. It is, in large measure, the 
adaptation and development under the guidance of Christian principles, 
of the philosophic doctrines of Plato and Aristotle. Up to the thir- 
teenth century, owing to the influence of St. Augustine, Plato’s views 
held sway. The earlier centuries knew Aristotle chiefly as a master of 
logic. But in the opening decades of the thirteenth century the Western 
world was introduced to the hitherto unknown complete works of Aris- 
totle, and their Jewish and Arabian commentators. Gradually the 
Stagirite with his theory of being, its principles, categories and causes, 
his views on potency and act, matter and form, generation and cor- 
ruption, space, time and movement, his conception of the soul, its 
faculties and activities, his teaching on the ethical virtues and man as 
a social being, replaced Plato as “the Philosopher.” All this, of course, 
did not take place without a struggle between the supporters of the old 
and the new views. During this period of transition some philosophers 
attached themselves more closely to the founder of the Academy, 
though they also studied Aristotle and incorporated individual elements 
of his philosophy into their system, while others preferred the founder 
of the Lyceum. The two parties were consequently known as the Pla- 
tonists and the Aristotelians. 

The earlier Franciscan School belonged to the Platonic-Augustinian 
wing of the Scholastics. The founder of this school was Alexander of 
Hales, who was born between 1170-1180. In the year 1231, as a re- 
nowned University professor, he entered the Franciscan Order, thus 
giving the Franciscans their first chair of theology at the University, 
and shaping the course of thought in the Order. He died in 1245. 
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During these closing years of his life he wrote his famous Summa. 
It is the first important work of this period in which the new doctrines 
of Aristotle are introduced into the speculative treatment of theology, 
and applied to the interpretation, discussion, and development of re- 
vealed truth. 

Because of the historical importance of Alexander of Hales, both as 
an eye-witness to the period of transition and evolution from Platonic- 
Augustinism to Aristotelianism, and as founder of the Franciscan 
school, an up-to-date critical edition of his works (the last edition was 
printed in Cologne in 1622) had long been a desideratum. More than 
twenty years ago, immediately upon the completion of the great critical 
edition of the works of St. Bonaventure, the Franciscan Institute for 
Mediaeval Research at Quaracchi, near Florence, began work on the 
authentic edition of the Summa of Alexander. After years of exhaust- 
ive preparatory labors, the long-expected first volume appeared 
recently. 

In a foreword the editors briefly sketch their methods of procedure. 
A search of the leading libraries of Europe brought to light forty-two 
MSS which were carefully photographed. Pages xii-xxviii of the Pro- 
legomena give a detailed description of these forty-two MSS, their 
titles, integrity, and family relationships or independence. Fully 
twenty-five are ascribed to the thirteenth century. From among their 
number the editors selected eight independent primary manuscripts as 
a scientific basis for the reconstruction of the authentic text. The oldest 
of these, Codex 15329 of the Paris National Library, is believed to date 
from ce. 1250. Variations from the other MSS appear in the critical 
footnotes. The second part of the Prolegomena contains two valuable 
essays on the relation of Alexunder of Hales to St. Augustine, St. 
Anselm, the School of St. Victor, and on his relation to Aristotle; 
also a study on the role of the Idea of the Good in the philosophy of 
Alexander (pp. xviii-xl). 

The text of the volume here reviewed contains the first fifty questions 
which go to make up Book I of the Summa. Alexander’s Summa is a 
complete manual of theology, but in its theological setting is also found 
a system of philosophy. Peter Lombard, in his famous Compendium 
of Theology, the Four Books of the Sentences, had gathered together 
the sayings of the Fathers on the leading topics of theology, grouping 
them under four heads, viz., God, creatures, Christ, the sacraments. 
But in the main he gives us a collection of authorities without any 
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sustained attempt to develop the topics themselves speculatively. Alex- 
ander, while he follows the Sentences of Peter Lombard in the general 
division of the subject-matter, lays stress on the speculative treatment 
of the theological problems. He breaks up the rich theological material 
into manifold questions which he unfolds in a lively pro and contra 
discussion, presenting the views of past authorities, and then answers 
by a personal solution, containing the reasons for his own position, and 
his refutation of the opposing views. 

Others had written similar Summae before Alexander, e. g., Pre- 
vostine of Cremona (+ 1231), William of Auxerre (+ c. 1231), Philip of 
Gréve (¢ 1236), William of Auvergne ({ 1249). But the merit belongs 
to Alexander of having perfected and made popular the technique of 
this dialectic method of discussing theology, and to have been the first 
to make extensive use of the newly introduced complete works of Aris- 
totle and his Arabian commentators. The older Summists belong to 
the past; they faced backwards, as Peter Lombard had done; they 
simply continued the current of ideas coming from him. Alexander 
faces frontward. His Summa heralds and ushers in the later majestic 
Summae of the thirteenth century resting upon peripatetic foundations. 
We meet here for the first time the finished Scholastic method the later 
masters employ, their passion for reasons and arguments as opposed to 
the prevalence of authorities found in the preceding period. 


Alexander is dominated by a deep reverence for the authorities of — 


the past. Nearly every question of his Swmma is illuminated by the 
opinions of St. Augustine, St. Anselm, Hugh and Richard of St. Victor. 
In this first volume practically all the Latin Fathers are quoted, and 
of the Greek Fathers St. John alone is cited one hundred and forty- 
four times. At the same time his love for argument in theological 
matters prompts him to examine thoroughly the teachings of revealed 
truth in the light of reason, and it is here that we find Alexander 
discussing the new Greek wisdom. Though the subject-matter of the 
present volume is largely concerned with peculiarly theological inqui- 
ries into the nature of God and the mystery of the Blessed Trinity, 
yet Aristotle is quoted more than two hundred times. Alexander e. g. 
attacks Aristotle’s theory on the eternity of matter (n. 133, ad 1 and 2, 
p. 204; n. 140 ad 1, p. 218), and the eternity of movement (n. 64, 
ad 12 et 14, p. 98). It is here, likewise, that Alexander’s Platonic- 
Augustinian orientation reveals itself boldly. We find him defending 
its characteristic traditional theses; e. g. exemplarism (n, 92 ad 3, p. 
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148); the theory of illumination (n. 91, sub Respondeo, p. 147); the 
theory of seminal principles (n. 153-155, pp. 234-235); the denial] of 
the purely passive character of primal matter (n. 116 ad 2, p. 183); 
the doctrine later defended by Scotus that the intellect knows the indi- 
vidual (n. 173 ad 1, p. 256); the pre-eminence of the will, in his 
lengthy treatment of the divine will; and the central réle he attributes 
to the idea of the good in his conception of God and of theology. 

For the rest, the first book of the Summa contains the customary 
theological inquiries concerning the nature of theology, the knowability 
of God, his divine essence and attributes, the knowledge and activity 
of God, providence, fate, predestination, the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity. Of special note is the stress laid on the natural proofs for the 
existence of God, and the lengthy discussion on the Divine Names, sug- 
gesting the influence of Richard of St. Victor and Prevostine of Cre- 
mona respectively. The reader is impressed by the wealth and variety 
of questions proposed by Alexander, by his wide acquaintance with the 
pertinent literature; but he cannot fail to perceive the atmosphere of 
transition characterizing the intellectual world of the early thirteenth 
century in the frequent hesitancy of the author in arriving at definite 
solutions, and in his imperfect co-ordination of Platonic and Aristo- 
telian doctrines. 

The editors of this critical edition of Alexander of Hales have spared 
no pains to produce a model of its kind. In the footnotes we find, as 
already stated, the variations of the eight primary MSS. Besides, they 
give complete references of all quotations cited by Alexander. These 
have in every case been verified, and whenever necessary, rectified. 
Even the anonymous references and sources of Alexander have in many 
instances been traced and fully indicated. These laborious and learned 
researches throw much new light on the historical background of many 
characteristic features of the Franciscan School, and in general afford 
valuable aids to the student of mediaeval philosophy in his endeavors 
to analyze and understand one of the most interesting, complex and 
intellectually active periods in the evolution of human thought. 

Regarding typographical arrangements, we find the old divisions into 
partes, quaestiones, membra, capita, and articuli. But to facilitate 
quotation, the editors introduce in addition a continuous numbering of 
the articles (or shorter capita, respectively) so that we can now simply 
quote e. g. Alex. Hal., Summa Theolog., lib. I, n. 18, p. 29. The first 
book contains the numbers 1-518, and the final index gives a parallel 
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concordance of these 518 numbers with the divisions of the Cologne 
edition of 1622, thus permitting a ready comparison with the older 
edition and references. 

In every way this edition of the Summa of Alexander is worthy of 
the traditions of the Quaracchi Institute, and of its predecessor, the - 
great critical edition of St. Bonaventure, which competent critics uni- 
versally pronounced “a scientific monument of the highest excellence, 
and a model of the best style of editing scholastic works” (deWulf, 
History of Mediaeval Philosophy, 1909, p. 311). We look forward with 
eagerness to the speedy completion of the succeeding volumes. 


Butler, N. J. Berarp Voer. 


Hegels Gesellschaftsbegriff und seine geschichtliche Fortbildung durch 
Lorenz Stein, Marx, Engels und Lassalle. Von Dr. Pau VoGEt. 
Kantstudien, Ergiinzungsheft Nr. 59. Berlin: Pan-Verlag Rolf 
Heise, 1925. Pp. vii + 384. 


Time is a merciless revealer. As no other agency it brings to light 
the hidden flaws, the latent implications and the fatal tendencies of a 
philosophical system, which may have escaped the careful scrutiny of 


contemporaries who rarely have the detachment and the perspective 
required for a final verdict and an impartial appreciation. It is only 
when ideas have passed through the evolution which they undergo in 
the course of time that they manifest their true nature and stand out in 
their real and full meaning. To study the ulterior development of a 
system of thought, therefore, is the best and surest way of discovering 
the amount of truth which it contains. It is moreover a very fascinat- 
ing and profitable process, for no system ever devised by the mind of 
man is so utterly absurd that it does not yield many a valuable grain 
of truth. 

It is for this reason that we are grateful for the scholarly volume 
which Dr. Vocrt has given us and upon which he has expended much 
painstaking research. The Scholastic philosopher will find it exceed- 
ingly interesting. It brings grist to his mill, for though the author 
has no intention of exploding Hegelian philosophy it is this very thing 
which he unwittingly does by disclosing the disastrous consequences to 
which it inevitably leads by the irresistible force of logic. The volume 
embodies an historical reductio ad absurdum of Hegelian social philos- 
ophy on a large scale. The fact that it is nowise intended as such 
renders it the more devastating. A philosophy which by its own 
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momentum gravitates toward such doctrines as are connected with the 
names of Marx, Engels and Lassalle must from the beginning have had 
a wrong orientation; for Dr. VocEL proves quite satisfactorily that 
these doctrines have not been grafted as a foreign element on the sys- 
tem of Hegel, but that they have ripened from seeds contained therein. 
The essay was awarded the prize of the Philosophical Society of Berlin, 
which shows that the findings of the author have high sanction. 

Hegel’s social philosophy is dazzling. Society is the incarnation of 
divine reason in humanity. It is the unfolding of universal reason by 
an immanent dialectics, in the process of which individual free wills 
gradually find their expression in a socialized will embodied in law, 
custom, morality and the state. The perfect state realizes perfect free- 
dom and is the goal and purpose of universal history. The less perfect 
states must vanish and make room for their more perfect rivals. His- 
tory is the only arbiter in this matter. The state that has been con- 
quered thereby is proven to have belonged to an inferior order. Might 
thus becomes right. Nevertheless, brutal force does not prevail because 
behind this whole process of human development stands the guiding 
influence of universal reason which guarantees the ultimate triumph of 
right and justice. War decides which states have the right to survive. 
Universal reason uses conflicts of private and national interests to bring 
about universal ends. The very essence of the state is power. It has 
the right to demand unconditional obedience, since it is the supreme 
and concrete embodiment of right: “The state is the actuality of the 
ethical idea.” 

It is evident that this is a dangerous doctrine fraught with dire possi- 
bilities of evil. It lends itself to misinterpretation of every kind and 
can be readily exploited for the most nefarious purposes. If Hegel’s 
ideas have had this misfortune, he is not free from blame. It is true 
that his penetrating analysis of social phenomena has resulted in some 
valuable observations on the nature of society. His insistence on the 
necessary and rational character of human society among other things 
has not been without influence on subsequent sociological thinking. 
Still this ean hardly be said to compensate for the radical unsoundness 
of his system which later development made so conspicuous. Let us 
see what the legitimate followers of Hegel have made out of his system 
and to what uses they have put it. 

Lorenz Stein is comparatively little known to English readers. His 
relation to Hegel, therefore, is of scant interest to them. With Marx, 
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Engels and Lassalle it is otherwise. Every one is familiar with these 
names. Their teachings have given scientific orientation to the modern 
proletarian movement of revolt. And they drank deeply at the intel- 
lectual wells dug by Hegel. To use another metaphor, it is Hegel that 
has furnished the weapons and the ammunition for the modern class 
war. In fact, it was only by contact with Hegelianism that socialism 
became scientific or philosophical. In a general way, of course, the 
dependence of the famous trio on Hegel was well known, but the single 
threads that linked their ideas to those of the master were less obvious. 
In part there seemed to be a chasm between the thought of Hegel and 
that of Marx. To have laid bare these threads and proven the genuine 
continuity between the two thinkers is the merit of Dr. Voce. Only 
when we see the relation at this close range does it become intelligible 
how the lofty philosophy of Hegel could degenerate into a practical 
program of world revolution and become a proletarian battle-ery. 
The most effective ideas of international socialism, those of economic 
determinism and class warfare, can be traced directly to Hegelian prin- 
ciples. It is perhaps a bit of irony that in this evolution of Hegelian 
thought the state, exalted as never before and invested: with the attri- 
butes of divinity, should fare so badly; for whereas Hegel glorified 
the state beyond measure, Marx has for it an equally unbounded con- 
tempt and hatred. Still it is frequently remarked that extremes pass 
into each other. The same thing happens when Marx turns Hegel’s 
idealism into a frank materialism, and also when the disciple of the 
conservative Hegel is transformed into a radical and revolutionary. 
At first blush one would be inclined to think that a very unkind fate 
presided over the development of Hegel’s ideas and completely dena- 
tured them. Closer inspection, however, proves that we are in the 
presence of a spontaneous development from within. Hegel’s ideas 
were so finely balanced that the slightest twist would completely throw 
them out of plumb and change them in the most grotesque manner. 
This is especially evident in the dynamic of dialecties which in the mind 
of Hegel is an intellectual process but which in the hands of his suc- 
cessors becomes a revolutionary ferment. Even the beautiful idea of 
work, which forms the cornerstone of Hegel’s society, was distorted 
and converted into a proletarian concept. 

Again, when Hegel says that society universalizes the individual will 
and socializes its egotistical tendencies he is not thinking of any com- 
munistic form of social organization, but it is precisely this construc- 
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tion which his successors put on his thought. You cannot stop logic. 
So Hegel’s ideas were bound to run their course and to work out their 
original bias. As long as these ideas remained in the region of the 
abstract and the ideal, they were able to mask their real nature and 
were rather harmless; the moment they descended into the realm of 
practical life and were applied to conerete conditions they became 
explosive dynamite. That is why his successors found them so useful 
for their purposes. 

There is one point to which the author might have given greater 
emphasis. A philospher is very much the child of his generation and 
the product of his age. So it would have been instructive if we had 
been shown how Hegel in his philosophy really voices the aspirations 
of his times, and to what extent his social concepts were molded by 
contemporary social and political conditions. For example, Hegel’s 
extravagant theory of the state can only be understood if seen against 
its proper historical background. 

Hegel’s social philosophy terminates in socialism; his apotheosis of 
the state in anarchy. Politically his philosophy has brought ruin to 
his country. This may serve as a warning to another idealistic philos- 
opher who is now proclaiming a social creed almost identical with that 
of Hegel. We mean Giovanni Gentile. These two philosophies being 
so much alike will have the same fate. The logic of history is no 
respecter of persons. 

Overbrook Seminary. A. BRUEHL. 


History of Mediaeval Philosophy. By Maurice pEWutF. Translated 
by Ernest C. Messenger. Vol. II. London: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1926. 


The second volume of Professor DEWuL¥F’s History of Mediaeval 
Philosophy begins with a succinct presentation of the philosophy of 
Thomas Aquinas and then follows mediaeval thought to the end of the 
sixteenth century. In the present edition the author devotes less space 
to Thomas Aquinas, since he has already given an extensive exposition 
of the Scholastic synthesis. In the earlier Finglish edition the system 
of St. Thomas and the Scholastic synthesis were treated simultaneously. 
It must be admitted that the present arrangement is vastly preferable, 
since it brings out more distinctly the individual contributions of St. 
Thomas which stand out more conspicuously in the vast sea of medi- 
aeval thought. 
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Perhaps no great mediaeval thinker has received more attention dur- 
ing the most recent decade than Duns Scotus. Many works formerly 
ascribed to him have been proven unauthentic, among them the noted 
Theoremata. Among the writers who have especially advanced Scot- 
istic studies E. Longpré deserves particular mention. Professor pEWULF 
follows Longpré and accepts his conclusions. M. pEWutF holds “ that 
Scotus did not inaugurate a new opposition to Thomism, but continued 
an existing opposition.” He also rightly states that the recent Scot- 
istic researches have singularly lessened the distance between Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus. 

It must be observed that such writers as John Buridan and Albert 
of Saxony merit the fuller treatment given them in this new edition. 
One is surprised to note that so little space is given to Nicholas of 
Oresme. He is generally held to be the most important economist of 
the fourteenth century. He favored the heliocentric theory, and by 
some is regarded as the discoverer of analytic geometry. Americans 
certainly would be interested in his views on astronomy, physics, and 
mathematics. 

The author ably depicts the battles between the nominalists and real- 
ists, Thomists and Scotists of declining Scholasticism. He takes us 
well into modern times by giving statements of the philosophy of Nich- 
olas of Cusa, Giordano Bruno, and Hugo de Groot. The writer briefly 
points out the attitude of Protestantism and of the Reformers toward 
Scholasticism, and gives an outline of the brilliant revival of Scholas- 
ticism in Spain in the sixteenth century. 

One great merit of Professor pEWuurF’s History is that it impresses 
the reader with the essential continuity of European thought from 
antiquity to the dawn of modern philosophy. The supposed yawning 
chasm between mediaeval and modern thought is shown to be but a 
mirage. We are thoroughly in accord with M. peEWutr’s statement: 
“Contrary to a widely held view, the seventeenth century was not an 
exceptional period, unique in intellectual history, an absolate com- 
mencement devoid of any connection with the mediaeval past.” The 
recent writings of Gilson, Koyré, and Krakowski show a surprising 
dependence of Descartes and Locke on mediaeval thought. 

This second volume of pEWutF’s History of Mediaeval Philosophy 
is a worthy sequel of the first volume published a year ago. One can 
unhesitatingly advise English readers who would become acquainted 
with mediaeval philosophy to delve into Professor pEWuLF’s two vol- 
umes with the assurance that they are drawing from a very reliable 
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and up-to-date source. Besides, the critical bibliography will indicate 
where they may seek further information on the intellectual activity of 
the Middle Ages. 

One thing can be said of the translation, namely, that it is faithful. 
After all that is the most desirable characteristic of a translation of a 
work of this sort. Dr. Messenger has rendered the English-speaking 
public no mean service in making available the work of Maurice 
DEWuLF. One should add that an index to the two volumes is found 
at the end of the second volume. 

The Catholic University of America. J. J. RouBrecxt. 


General Theory of Value. By RaupH Barton Perry. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1926. 


There has been much written in recent years on the problem of 
values. Professors Brightman, Urban, Everett, Mackenzie, Russell, and 
Dewey are but a few among those who have made contributions to the 
subject. There seem to be two general approaches to the problem, 
namely, the axiological and the empirical. The present volume of the 
well-known Harvard professor follows the latter method. Instead of 
starting with a category and then seeking for instances, he prefers to 
proceed in the reverse direction by connecting instances and distilling 
out their common characteristics. 

Perry opens the discussion of value with a search for a term which 
will be broad enough to embrace the varieties of the motor-affective 
life, and this term he finds is interest. Professor Perry here separates 
himself from Santayana for whom value is absolutely indefinable, and 
from Brogan and Dewey for whom it is relatively indefinable. His 
own theory is that the value of an object lies in its relation to interest. 

But at this point a difficulty arises. How are we to conceive the 
relation between value and interest? Does value spring from interest, 
cr does interest spring from value? Professor Perry leaves no doubt 
in our minds that interest constitutes value. “That which is an object 
of interest is eo ipso invested with value. Any object whatever it be 
acquires value when any interest, whatever it be, is taken in it, just 
as anything whatsoever becomes a target when anyone whatsoever aims 
at it” (p. 115). 

Taking interest as the center of reference, Professor Parry then 
proceds to analyze interest biologically, psychologically and cognition- 
ally. The conclusion from his rather long and drawn-out study is that 
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“all values are subjective, in the sense of being functions of interest, 
and objective, in the sense of being judgments about them.” 

Having settled value in terms of interest, Perry then takes up the 
problem of the Critique of Value. How decide between conflicting 
interests? How decide the better and the worse among interests? In 
answer he gives three irreducible standards: “ intensity, preference and 
inclusiveness,” in which he pays deference to conflicting schools of 
morality. The intensive principle caters to the hedonistie school; the 
preferential principle to the humanistic school, and the inclusive to the 
rigorist school. 

Naturally, such standards serve only for comparison, but say nothing 
about an ultimate good. What will be the ultimate good? ‘“ The great- 
est good will be the object of an all-inclusive and harmonious system of 
interests ” (p. 659), and can be defined as “an all benevolent will, or a 
benevolence of which all persons are the object, and which is each per- 
son’s controlling purpose . . . a will resulting from the catalytic action 
of universal benevolence within the chemism of that complexus of appe- 
tites and desire that is rooted in the organism” (p. 685). This is God. 

But if God is just an aggregate of benevolent wills, does He exist? 
Professor Perry answers in the negative. To insist that He be a person 
is to be guilty of anthropomorphism and no self-respecting philosopher 
would be guilty of that. God, for Professor Perry, is an ideal, but an 
ideal which does not exist. But if God is only an ideal and does not 
really exist, what influence can He possibly have on us mortals? The 
answer is: “The best so defined is hypothetical and not an historical 
fact.... If I say that another world war would be the supreme 
catastrophe, or that a man having a stature of ten feet would be taller 
than any man now alive, I would affirm what is true despite the non- 
occurrence of war and the non-existence of giants.... So if I ask 
what would be the best, and am answered in terms of that which neither 
did, nor does, nor even will exist, such an answer is not on that account 
untrue” (p. 688). Such is the God Who serves as the background of 
Professor Prerry’s philosophy of value. 

This curious non-existent ideal God when analyzed is found to be 
compounded of Alexander’s emergent deity and Hans Vaihinger’s 
Als-Ob. The Alexandrian element furnishes the ideal and the Vaihinger 
element its retrospective influence. Such a concoction does not come 
far from making a chimera or a fancy the ground of value. It is based 
on a confusion of the real and the ideal. It is one thing for the mind 
to project itself into the future, and another thing for the future to 
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throw itself back into the present as real. An ideal deity to practical 
men will prove as useful as an ideal dinner to starving men. Ideals 
cease to be ideals when they become nebulous; we would never say that 
accuracy was an ideal in arithmetic if it “neither did. nor does, nor 
even will exist.” Much less can we say that a non-existent deity is an 
ideal. 

It is only natural for a reviewer in New Scholasticism to join issue 
with Professor Perry on those points which are vital to the Scholastic 
position. Professor Perry charges that the “ conception of perfection 
becomes empty and redundant as soon as it is divorced from particular 
interests of living creatures.” It is nothing more than an “empty 
eanvas framed by formulas” (p. 85). Professor Perry here implies 
that the absolute end or perfection is to particular interests much like 
a stone is to a man who asks for bread, whereas in the Scholastic posi- 
tion the two are related as the spark and the flame. The good is the 
common element in both the perfection and the particular desire, and 
instead of the ultimate end being a mere canvas framed by formulas 
it is the perfect realization of human ideals and human life. 

Professor Perry also makes the asseriion that on the Scholastic view 
there is no such thing as the repudiation of one interest for another, 
or the conversion of means into ends and ends into means, or the pas- 
sage from cultural to biological or moral interests. This statement 
comes as a shock to those who are familiar with the “ Prima Secundac” 
of the Summa (question 2) where St. Thomas states the various inter- 
ests a man may follow in search of his end. And what is more remark- 
able St. Thomas enumerates the very same interests which Professor 
Perry mentions on page 84 of his book. Article one of the Summa is 
devoted to pecuniary interests, Articles two, three, four, and seven to 
cultural interests, Articles five and six to biological interests. 

The book has evidently been padded with two chapters on Society 
which are reprints from an American and French periodical, and which 
are related to the problem treated as an immense vestibule to a doll’s 
house. On the whole the work is very thorough and masterly. Pro- 
fessor Perry has given the first clear exposition of value from the 
empirical side, and though we cannot sympathize with what we believe 
is an exaggerated biological and behavioristic treatment of the subject, 
we are not on that account reluctant to recognize in it the scholarship 
and research which are so characteristic of the Harvard philosopher. 


The Catholic University of America. Fuurow J. SHEEN. 


CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIII, No. 23, November 11, 1926. 
Horace L. Friess: The Sixth International Congress of Philosophy. An 
interesting and fair account of the Harvard Congress. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIII, No. 24, November 25, 1926. 

R. M. Blake: The Paradox of Temporal Process. To James the paradox 
is how can the temporal process ever reach an end, to Professor Whitehead 
how it “can ever get started.” Blake rejects the solutions of James and 
Whitehead because they leave the problem unsolved or involve what is 
“radically unintelligible.” Blake contends that a given temporal process 
can reach its terminus unless we assume that “the addition of each frac- 
tional increment to the preceding must take not less than a certain definite 
minimum of duration”—an unnecessary and unjustifiable assumption. 
The process of enumeration may take forever, not the temporal process 
itself by successive syntheses. Such process cannot be of infinite dura- 
tion, it will get completed sometime. With reference to its ‘ beginning’ 
that may quite well be considered not as a first constituent event at all, 
but rather as the bounding instant before which the process was not yet 
going on and between which and any subsequent instant it has already 
been going on. Again, “there will be no segment of the process that 
occurred before all the parts of this segment, and it will be in this sense 
itself the ‘ beginning’ of the process.” Herbert Ellsworth Cory: Beauty 


and Religion. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIII, No. 25, December 9, 1926. 

Ralph S. Lillie: The Nature of the Vitalistic Dilemma. What is needed 
to maintain organic equilibrium? Equilibrium can, generally speaking, 
be explained in physical terms. However, there is a finalism in nature 
which rests upon and presupposes mechanism. Mechanism is not valid 
philosophically as a complete explanation of life. Physical science gives 
only one, although a true side of the problem; it is, therefore, partial and 
schematic. Reeognizing this fact, philosophy is in a position to posit 
“some agency which acts through or into nature” other than physico- 
chemical factors. This may be a difficult conception for the scientist, yet 
“some such characterization of the conditions seems required by many of 
the facts of vitality.” Horace B. English: Naive Psychological Realism 
vs. Critical Realism. Many of the so-called difficulties of epistemology are 
merely psychological, e. g., illusions and hallucinations. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIII, No. 26, December 23, 1926. 
Mary W. Calkins: On Certain Difficulties in the Modern Doctrine of 
Essence. Outlines the doctrine of essence as accepted by the critical real- 
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ists and particularly by Santayana. Calkins contends that their exposi- 
tion of essences is inconsistent since they are viewed as both universal and 
individual, at least by Santayana, and are conceived as detached from 
existents yet constituting the nature of things. Santayana, by contending 
that essences alone are self-evident, contradicts psychological fact. As a 
matter of fact, he admits the existence of Self. Essence is non-mental 
because it is self-evident. This doctrine cannot be accepted. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIV, No. 1, January 6, 1927. 

J. Loewenberg: Pre-Analytical and Post-Analytical Data. “ In science 
the datum is the source of analysis, in epistemology, it is the limit.” In 
one case it is pre-analytical, in the other post-analytical. The pre-ana- 
lytical datum is compendious, must as an object be distinguished from the 
terms in which it is described, and coincides with a problem. The post- 
analytical datum possesses opposite qualities to those enumerated. The 
difference, however, between the two sorts of data is one of degree. The 
writer views the “concept of the problematic as interchangeable with the 
concept of the given, be the given qualified as pre-analytical or as post- 
analytical.” Y.H. Krikorian: Mechanical Explanation: Its Meaning and 
Applicability. Measurability is the common element of all mechanical 
entities. A mechanical explanation employs only laws founded on causal- 
ity to explain measurables. Mechanism is non-purposive, deterministic, 
and possesses economy of explanation. The epistemological and meta- 
physical arguments offered by certain thinkers against mechanism are 
analyzed and rejected. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIV, No. 2, January 20, 1927. 

R. F. A. Hoernlé: Broad and Hume on Causation and Volition. Con- 
tends that Broad has misunderstood Hume’s argument concerning volition 
and causality and his criticisms of it are therefore misdirected. Hume 
objected to the extreme dualism of Descartes. Broad’s refutation of Hume 
fails to take this into account. Hume cannot be invoked against inter- 
action. Henry Bradford Smith: Mr. Blake and the Paradox of Zeno. 
Points out some further logical errors in the Zeno argument. 


The Open Court—Vol. XL, No. 11, November, 1926. 

Victor S. Yarros: Science, Religion and the New Humanism. A polemical 
analysis of Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World with a defense of 
nineteenth century agnosticism. 


The Open Court—Vol. XLI, No. 1, January, 1927. 

William F. Clarke: The Scientific Method and Religion. Religion must 
surrender its dogmas and authority. Men can then get in contact with 
God. Hardin T. McCielland: Culture-Epochs and the Cosmic Order. 
Charles C. Clark: Has Christianity a Future? The author answers no. 
As a matter of fact, no religion is needed for the man who acts morally. 
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The Monist—Vol. XXXVII, No. 1, January, 1927. 

S. Frank: Contemporary Russian Philosophy. Briefly refers to the 
ontologism of Losski which he considers peculiarly Russian, the doctrine 
of the organic structure of Being of Solovyev, the influence of Leibniz on 
Lopatin with reference to his ideas of causality, teleology and the soul, 
the influence of the philosopher of religion, Berdyayev, the historical 
researches of Sergius Trubetzkoi, Ilyin, Vysheslavtzev, Ern, and Rosen- 
berg. Russian philosophy is deeply influenced by religion. Solovyev was 
the leader in the field of philosophy of religion. The most original Russian 
contributions to philosophy have been in the field of ethics. Emmanuel 
Leroux: The Philosophy of Religion in French-Speaking Countries from 
1914-1925. Begins with a brief analysis of state of philosophy of religion 
before the War. Then cites Garrigou-Lagrange, Lagneau, and Sanson as 
representing the dialectical treatment of religion. The main current has 
been sociological represented by Lévy-Bruhl, historical by Loisy, and 
psyehological by Delacroix. The study of mysticism has given rise to 
numerous works by Moral, Baruzi, Maréchal, Blondel, and others. W. P. 
Blevin: The Theory of Sensa. An Aspect of Current Realism. Examines 
Broad’s theory of sensa and objects to it because analysis of sensation 
fails to reveal the so-called sensa, because the theory makes percepts do 
the work of sensa, and because “the transition from sensa to perceptual 
objects is vitiated by assuming these results and by the illicit use of the 
notion of correlation.” Louis Arnaud Reid: The Appearance of Values. 
Defends the view that value “ may in some sense be said to be a product 
of a subject-object relationship.” Value is independent of the cognitive 
processes, and of desires and feelings, despite the fact that all three are 
involved, and as such are independent of our valuations. Value lies in 
the relation between active minds and things and ultimately in reality 
itself. D. Luther Evans: The Religious Relevancy of Recent Realism. 
Analyzes the points of contact between the religious and the neo-realistic 
view of the universe. James Byrnie Shaw: Mathematical Reality. What 
do the mathematicians really mean by the terms they use? They mean 
that their ideas are real as ideas, that mathematics is a creative interpre- 
tation of the universe, and as such is just as true as any descriptive 
interpretation. .Arnold Dresden: Mathematics and Natural Science. As 
descriptive science is at bottom mathematical, do the primary assumptions 
of science likewise depend on mathematical logic, and can mathematics 
provide a logical basis for science as it now provides an abstract basis for 
its quantitative aspects? In mathematical logic the great problem is to 
settle questions of consistency. The theory of Brouner opens the way to 
a solution. Wiliam Parkhurst and W. J. Kingsland, Jr.: Infinity and the 
Infinitesimal (Concluded). Mathematical infinity involves a contradiction 
since no number can be infinite. The question of the finiteness or infinity 
of space is meaningless, unless we determine beforehand what is space. 
The ‘Infinite Space’ has its origin in movement which is finite. ‘ Infin- 
ity’ is devoid of significance since it necessarily involves number. The 
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authors examine the mode of expressing numerals used by primitive peo- 
ples and find no difference except in wealth of expression between their 
ideas and our ideas. The greatest philosophers and mathematicians of 
the past agree that the idea of infinite number and magnitude is contra- 
dictory. Despite the facts and reasons, contemporary thinkers continue 
to use the term. Roy Wood Sellars: Realism and Evolutionary Natural- 
ism—A Reply to Professor Hoernlé. R. F. Alfred Hoernlé: Realism and 
Evolutionary Naturalism—A Reply to Professor Sellars. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XXXVI, 1, Whole No. 211, January, 
1927. 

John Dewey: The Rodle of Philosophy in the History of Civilization. 
Read at the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy. A comparison of 
this paper with the paper of Professor Gilson on the same subject shows 
better than words the broad synthetic character of Scholastic thinking. 
George H. Sabine: The Sixth International Congress of Philosophy. 
Rupert Clendon Lodge: Power in Platonism. A thorough analysis of the 
concept of ‘ power ’ in Plato, of its nature, and of its realizability. ‘Power’ 
is the principle of ‘the good’ in the process of self-realization. Ralph M. 
Blake: The Identity of Indiscernibles and the Principle of Individuation. 
There is such a thing as numerical diversity among things in every other 
way similar. As a consequence it follows that “universals which are 
predicated of particular entities are not themselves constituents of those 
entities,” that the principle of the ‘identity of discernibles’ is false, and 
that the acceptance of this conclusion leads “ inevitably to the acceptance 
of an Aristotelian and Scholastic theory of substance as a compound of 
form and matter, together with the theory that the principle of individu- 
ation is to be found in the material component.” 


The Personalist—Vol. VIII, No. 1, January, 1927. 

H. Wildon Carr: Life and Matter. Paper read at the Sixth Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy. Edgar S. Brightman: Personalism and 
Bowne. Paper read at the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy. 


The Journal of Applied Psychology—Vol. X, No. 4, December, 1926. 

H. E. Garrett and T. R. Fisher: The Prevalence of Certain Popular Mis- 
conceptions. Mary Goodyear Earle: The Relation Between Personality 
and Character Traits and Intelligence. 


The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology—Vol. XXI, No. 3, 
October-December, 1926. 

H. E. Garrett: Personality as “Habit Organization.” Personality viewed 
from the behaviorist’s angle studied experimentally. Harold E. Pressey: 
A Conception of the “Subconscious.” Glen U. Cleeton: Originality. A 
summary of the results of experimental thinking as related to this trait. 
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Psychological Review—Vol. 34, No. 1, January, 1927. 

Herbert Sidney Langfeld: Consciousness and Motor Response. Carl 
John Warden: The Historical Development of Comparative Psychology. 
Up to the End of the Middle Ages. 


Harvard Theological Review—Vol. XIX, No. 4, October, 1926. 

Robert P. Blake: The Georgian Version of Fourth Esdras from the 
Jerusalem Manuscript. William H, P. Hatch: A Fragment of a Lost 
Work on Dioscorus. 


Archives de Psychologie—Tome XX, No. 78, September, 1926. 

Henri Flournoy: L’Enseignement Psychiatrique d’Adolf Meyer. An ex- 
haustive study of the work and theories of the well-known American 
psychiatrist, Professor Meyer of Johns Hopkins. Adrien Naville: La Con- 
tradiction et Esprit Humain. We must not confuse ignorance with con- 
tradiction as is often done by scientists writing on the psychology of 
primitive peoples. G. Heymans: La Psychologie, Science Autonome. The 
presidential discourse at the Eighth International Congress of Psychology. 


Revue Néo-Scolastique de Philosophie—Deuxiéme série, No. 12, No- 
vember, 1926. 

A, Berten: La Physique de Saint Thomas d’aprés la ‘Summa Contra 
Gentiles.’ Physics as expounded by St. Thomas in the Summa contra Gen- 
tiles was conceived of as something quite different from astronomy or 
theology. Stephen d’Irsay: La Possibilité Ontologique chez Aristoie. 
Great confusion has arisen as a result of the use of rd évdexduevoy and rd 
dvvarév by Aristotle as almost synonymous. The possible includes some 
property of the actual. It is also an equivocal word. The author sees the 
idea of necessity involved in the use of the possible by Aristotle. O. Lottin: 
Les Premiers Linéaments du Traité de la Syndérése au Moyen Age. St. 
Jerome introduced the word to the West; its Latin equivalent was ‘ scin- 
tilla conscientiae.’ Lottin traces in detail its use and the controversies 
which centered about the term. Is it a faculty of the soul? Philip of 
Gréve in 1235 approached the problem from that angle. The concept gave 
rise to many problems in mediaeval philosophy. N. Balthasar: Le Pan- 
théisme Spinoziste—A la Poursuite de l’Unité Métaphysique. Presents the 
conclusions of Professor Decoster of Brussels concerning Spinoza. Intui- 
tion not deduction is the basis of Spinozism. The philosophy of Spinoza is 
outlined on the basis of this principle. L. Noél: Le Congrés de Harvard. 


Antonianum—Annuus I, Fase. 4, October, 1926. 

Iacobus Iovine: De vita et operibus Benedicti D’Acquisto. A leader of 
the revival of philosophy in Sicily at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and an important influence on the ethical and legal thought of 
his day. In analyzing the teachings of d’Acquisto, the author points out 
their psychological and intellectualistic character. His is a system of 
Christian rationalism, not static but dynamic. 
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Angelicum—Annus III, Fase. 2-3, June-September, 1926. 

M. Grabmann: Commentatio historica in Prologum Summae Theologicae. 
At the beginning of the thirteenth century systematic theological treatises 
began to be called “Summae.” In the prologue St. Thomas expounded 
the reasons which prompted him to adopt the didactic method in the 
“Summa.” These reasons were (1) to avoid useless questions; (2) to 
treat the subject-matter methodically; (3) to avoid repetitions. His 
approach and methods were new, as well as his arguments and many of 
the questions discussed. A. Walz: Brevis delineatio vitae S. Thomae 
Aquinatis (continuatio). A. M. Pirotta: Ulterior explanatio doctrinae de 
anima humana ut forma substantialis corporis. Defends his position that 
the intellect formaliter taken is the substantial form of the body. M. 
Browne: An sit authenticum opusculum 8S, Thomae “De regimine prin- 
cipum.” St. Thomas wrote the first part. Chapters VII-XI appear not to 
be authentic or at least to be out of their regular place. Provisionally he 
admits authenticity of all chapters from Chapter XII of first book to 
Chapter IV of second book. 


Criterion—Any II, Fase. 7, Octubre-Desembre, 1926. 

J. H. Probst: Ramon Lull, philosophe populaire catalan et franciscain. 
Lully popularized philosophical teachings in Spain. Had a passion for 
unity which he expressed in images and geometrical figures. (To be con- 
tinued.) (C. Montserrat: La ‘ Theologia Naturalis ’ de Ramon de Sabunde. 
A translation of Chapters XIII to XVI of this work. V. Beltran de Here- 
dia: Los Dominicos y los Lulistas de Mallorca en el siglo XVIII. (Con- 
clusion). P. Samuel D’Algaida: Una Edicio de la ‘Summa’ amb notes de 
Sant Vicents Ferrer. 


Scholastik—Viertelsjahresschrift fiir Theologie und Philosophie. 1. 
Jahrgang. Heft 1. 1926. 

In this first number the editors announce their program. This new 
periodical is dedicated to the task of utilizing the great theological and 
philosophical Scholasticism of the past in solving the many pressing prob- 
lems of the present. Historical research coupled with meticulous regard 
for the data of the empirical sciences of today should contribute toward 
a further fruitful development of Scholasticism. Chr. Pesch: Ist die 
Annahme eines sachlichen Unterschiedes zwischen Wesenheit und Dasein 
in den Geschépfen das notwendige Fundament der ganzen Philosophie und 
der spekulativen Theologie? The writer asserts that Christian philosophy 
and theology existed a thousand years without being concerned with the 
problem. A real distinction between essence and existence in creatures 
is not necessary in order to preserve the distinction between God and 
creatures. (To be continued). Fr, Pelster: Der ilteste Sentenzenkom- 
mentar aus der Oxforder Franciskanerschule. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des theologischen Lehrbetriebs an der Oxforder Universitit. The author 
argues that Richardus Rufus Cornubiensis was the first Franciscan who 
commentated on the Sentences of Peter Lombard at Oxford in 1250. He 
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maintains that Cod. Balliol 62 contains the first three books of Richard’s 
Commentary. He says that this manuscript is probably an immediate 
copy of the original. J. Ternus: Die Antike—ein Hauptquellgebiet der 
scholastischen Philosophie. Gedanken zu Hans Meyers Geschichte der alten 
Philosophie. The writer treats of the influence of ancient thought on 
Scholasticism and examines Meyer’s History of Ancient Philosophy. 


Scholastik—1. Jahrgang. Heft 2. 1926. 

A. Deneffe: Um die Definierbarkeit der Himmelfahrt Marii. Fr. Slade- 
ezek: Die intellektuelle Erfassung der sinnfalligen Einzeldinge nach der 
Lehre des hl. Thomas von Aquin. The article shows that the later teaching 
of Aquinas on intellectual cognition of individual things differs from his 
earlier teaching on the subject. Chr. Pesch: Ist die Annahme eines sach- 
lichen Unterschiedes zwischen Wesenheit und Dasein in den Geschépfen das 
notwendige Fundament der ganzen Philosophie une der spekulativen The- 
ologie? (Conclusion). The author concludes that we are not obliged to 
admit a real distinction between essence and existence in creatures. 
Neither the dogma of the Incarnation nor St. Thomas’ explanation of it 
demand its acceptance. J. Frébes: Das neue franzésische Lehrbuch der 
empirischen Psychologie. <A critique of the work of Georges Dumas, Traité 
de psychologie. 


Scholastik—1. Jahrgang. Heft 3. 1926. 

A. Feder: Des Aquinaten Kommentar zu Pseudo-Dionysius’ ‘ De Divinis 
Nominibus.’ Ein Beitrag zur Arbeitsmethode des hl. Thomas. An appre- 
ciation of St. Thomas’ Commentary on the De Divinis Nominibus. H. Len- 
nerz: Zur Lésung von Schwierigkeiten in der Gotteslehre. A contribution 
towards the solution of the difficulties in harmonizing God’s changelessness 
with His freedom. Also a consideration of the problem of God’s knowledge 
of conditioned future free acts. A. Merk: Kardinal Franzelin und die 
Inspiration. H. Dieckmann: Die formgeschichtliche Methode und ihre 
Anwendung auf die Auferstehungsberichte. H. Lange: Eine Psychographie 
Augustins. A critique of the work of Dr. Legewie, Augustinus. Eine 
Psychographie. 


Scholastik—1. Jahngang. Heft 4. 1926. 

J. S. Umberg: Liturgischer Stil und Dogmatik. J. Gemmel: Gegen- 
wartsprobleme in der Nikomachischen Ethik. A paper on the actuality 
of the questions discussed in Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics. H, Lange: 
Marin-Sola, Bafiez und Molina. 


Behaviorism and Psychology. By A. A. Roback. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Sci-Art Publishers, 1923. 
This work reviews the immediate antecedents of behaviorism, expounds 
its central doctrines, and then criticizes in a spirited and thorough-going 
fashion its claim to represent a scientific advance in psychology. The 
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consequences of behavior theories in the fields of religion, sociology, and 
psychology are pointed out, and the author concludes that the future of 
psychology as a science is menaced by the very existence of behaviorism, 
a ‘ pseudo-science.’ The work concludes with a bibliography of 238 titles, 
and an analytical chart which presents in graphic form the psychological 
and philosophical ramifications of behaviorism. 


Kants Lehre vom Widerstandsrecht. By Dr. Werner Haensel. Berlin: 
Pan-Verlag Rolf Heise, 1926. Pp. 104. 

A supplement to “ Kant-Studien.” The author presents Kant’s views on 
the right of the people to revolt against the authority of the State. The 
State alone has supreme authority, and the right to rebel presupposes 
another sovereign right in the people. This however involves a contra- 
diction. Reverence for Kant, and the desire to show what Kant actually 
taught, not what he logically should have taught restrains the author from 
offering any criticisms. 


Theosophie und Christentum. By Dr. Alois Mager, 0.S.B. Berlin u. Bonn: 
Ferd. Duemmlers Verlag, 1926. Pp. 119. 

A contribution to a widespread effort to stem the tide of theosophy and 
of anthroposophy (the latter founded by Rudolph Steiner, + 1925) which 
spread menacingly through Germany in the years following the Great War. 
Anthroposophy claims that in every man there lies dormant the faculty of 
suprasensible spirit-vision. When this faculty is aroused and developed 
man can cognize directly the world of spirit. The author contends that 
anthroposophy works destructively on the apprentice; that it leads to no 
new knowledge, and that it is essentially identical with clairvoyance. 
It is a dangerous sport compromising the moral and spiritual dignity of 
man. 


Das Denken. By Dr. Martin Honecker. Berlin u. Bonn: Ferd. Duemmlers 
Verlagbuchhandlung, 1925. Pp. 149. 

A remarkably lucid and comprehensive description and analysis of 
thought. The author carefully describes and classifies the thought pro- 
cesses, and shows that they are distinct from will and sense-perception, 
imagination and memory. The question as to distinct faculties of the mind 
is not raised, since the expressed purpose of the book is to follow the 
methods of modern psychology in the study of the psychic fact and phe- 
nomenon: not mind but thinking is the object of the study. 

And the work is well done. Although he cannot (by the limits of his 
method) establish the reality of a substantial psychic principle, he never- 
theless shows on a purely descriptive level that the old Associationist psy- 
chology utterly fails. Like the Gestaltspsychologie he recognizes that 
specific “plus” in psychic phenomena which differentiates it from physi- 
ology. This of course destroys all pretensions of behavioristic psychology. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to the study of thought. The 
main part of the work is logically followed by a chapter on ontogenesis 
of thought (genesis of thought in the individual); on the difference be- 
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tween logic and epistemology; on training of the mind; on the importance 
of thought in individual and social life. 


Die Russische Weltanschauung. By Dr. Simon Frank. Philosophische 
Vortraege Nr. 29. Veroeffentlicht von der Kant-Gesellschaft. Char- 
lottenburg: 1926. Pp. 41. 

A most interesting characterization of the Russian mind. The Russian 
mind is not individualistic like the Western mind, in that it holds that 
truth can never form the possession of an individual, but is given to 
humanity. For the Russian truth is not a theory or an idea, but what 
might be termed an ideo-practical value. It coincides with life itself in 
its deepest meaning, and shapes it in its practical endeavors. All Russian 
philosophers are therefore at the same time social and ethical reformers, — 
or prophets of some new ideal. The Russian mind is fundamentally reli- 
gious. The religious spirit permeates all activities of life and determines 
them. This expresses perhaps the greatest and most radical difference 
between the Russian and the Western philosopher. Russia has no systems 
of philosophy as the Western mind knows them, nor does it value the 
splitting up of knowledge into more or less heterogeneous and independent 
branches such as ethics, science, art, jurisprudence, etc. It seeks on the 
contrary unity and totality, ultimate grounds and supreme values. These 
various disciplines have value only in so far as they lead to the Absolute, 
in so far as they are expressions and manifestations of the Absolute, of 
absolute truth and of absolute salvation. This the author designates as 
the fundamental radicalism of the Russian mind. It knows no half meas- 
ures, no compromises—all or nothing. Nihilism, which is not a passing 
symptom but a chronic disease of the Russian mind is merely the negative 
pole of Russian radicalism. The Russian is either truly godfearing or he 
is radically irreligious. The present communism in Russia is nothing but 
nihilism, denying all spiritual values in life: religion, culture, the rights 
of man, personal liberty. Nihilism is the radical belief in unbelief. 


Josephinum College. A. W. CENTNER. 
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